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1. Top Value Ansco Memar f/2.8 
Outfit. Fine Ansco Memar® f/2.8 camera 
plus precision flash equipment, including 
case, flash attachment and a 20 exposure 
roll of Anscochrome™ film—all in a fitted 
luggage-tan carrying case. Perfect for the 
man who wants to solve all his piciure- 
taking problems with one economical pur- 
chase. Only $59.95. 


2. Top Value Ansco Memar f/2.8. 
Precision 35mm camera at a budget price. 
Features fast f/2.8 Apotar lens in flash 
“synch” shutter, speeds from 1 second to 
1/200 second including “bulb.” Takes 
standard 35mm magazines and has auto- 
matic exposure counter, double exposure 
prevention and rapid wind film advance. 
Bright eye-level optical finder makes com- 
posing sure and simple. And you can have 
this fine camera for only $41.50. 


MEASURE 
THE VALUE 

THAT ONLY 

ANSCO MEMARS 


PRODUCTS 
FROM 


3. Top Value Super Memar f /2.8. Low 
price with no compromise of features or 
quality! Coupled range-viewfinder, needle 
sharp f/2.8 Apotar lens in EVS shutter to 
1/300 second. Rapid wind film transport, 
double exposure prevention, built-in flash 
synchronization for ““M” and “F”’ type 
bulbs with zero delay ““X synch”’ for elec- 
tronic flash. Takes standard 35mm loads. 
Only $74.50. Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 
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Photography is one of the communi- 
ation arts, along with painting, sculp- 


ture, literature, music and others. It is 
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unique in that it is the one communica- 
tion art in which more people partici- 
pate than any other. In the United 
States there are 40 million cameras. It 
is reasonable to assume each is used at 
some time by at least one person, Our 
pressing problem is that all too few of 
these 40 million camera users are PSA 


members, or have even heard of PSA. 

Perhaps this is because we do not 
communicate well enough within our 
own ranks. Our communication is lim- 
ited to our pictures. Too often we open 
the Society's portals to others by sign- 
ing them as new members, then leave 
them to their own devices instead of 
making them acquainted with the bene- 
fits the Society offers. Too often we 
don’t even open the portals in the first 
place. 

Ignoring a problem does not elim- 
inate it. And PSA has a problem. Let's 
face up to it, take it apart, see what 
makes it tick and what we can do 
about it. 

The problem is membership. Depend- 
ing on where you're standing, we either 
have too large a membership or one 
that’s too small. Costs of running a na- 
tional organization that is international 
in scope, is peak high for a group of 
our size. A smaller PSA would mean 
lower costs but fewer benefits. A larger 
membership can mean lowered costs 
hand-in-hand with greatly expanded 
benefits. There can be little doubt as to 
which direction we should go—forward 
of course. All we need decide is how. 

For several years PSA membership 
has barely inched forward. In round 
figures we have not been moving at all, 
as each year results in nearly as many 
dropouts as new members. No matter 
how fast we run, we stay in the same 
place. This is an enormous waste of 
energy. We could lift mountains with 
it. Why not lift PSA? It’s simply a mat- 
ter of proper leverage. 

We must realize that PSA’s problem, 
like a Siamese version of twins, is two- 
headed. One hat is marked “new mem- 
bers,” the other “dropouts.” And like 
all Siamese twins, one is never present 
without the other. We must face both 
or give up. 

The PSA slogan “Every Member Get 
a Member” is good, but only if we 
make it work. If each member would 
actually sign up one new member each 
year we could soon become the world’s 
largest organization. 

Getting new members at the rate 
of one for each present member every 
year is only half the battle, however. 
We must eliminate whatever causes 
new members to drop out after a year 
in the Society. Often it is because dur- 
ing that first year they have not been 
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shown what PSA can do for them. We 
in PSA have not communicated with 
them. 

We must reverse our field here and 
now if we are to move goalward. We 
must bring in more new members—but 
even more important at this time we 
must learn how to keep those we have. 
This is a job for everyone in the So- 
ciety, not just the few. 

Every member, yourself included, 
owes the Society one good new mem- 
ber each year, just as surely as he owes 
his dues in cash. But he also has a debt 
to that new member. He must show 
the new member what PSA means, how 
one can get from the Society what is 
expected, how one can become the kind 
of member who will not want to drop 
out at year’s end. 

There is one sure way to do this. The 
newcomer must be quickly affiliated 
with one or more activities. 

Members who take part in folios, cir- 
cuits, workshops, contests, or any of 
the dozens of available activities, do 
not drop their memberships. They learn, 
they make new friends, they come to 
feel PSA is their organization, and they 
remain members. 

Last month it was announced in the 
Journal that beginning January 1, 1960, 
new memberships would result in $1 
dues rebates for individual sponsors, 
Those who will take the time to seek 
out and sign more new members than 
the one they annually owe the Society, 
can even pay their own dues complete- 
ly without cost to themselves. The re- 
bate plan will be in effect on new 
members for two years, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, and the credits can be 
turned in against sponsor dues any 
time until December 31, 1962. 

Everything in PSA has a bearing on 
membership, and every membership ef- 
fort is a deciding factor in the future 
of PSA. Membership is PSA; without 
it there can be no divisions, no activi- 
ties, no Society at all. Every PSA mem- 
ber should understand and take an in- 
terest in the present program designed 
to solve as many of the problems as 
possible. 

Briefly, the membership program is 
divided into two distinct but related 
efforts: (a) gaining new members, and 


(b) preventing dropouts. The second 


part is every bit as important as the 
first. The initial year of a member's 
affiliation costs the Society much more 
than succeeding years, so when a per- 
centage of our total membership is al- 
ways represented by first-year members 
who exactly balance the number of 
dropouts, we are paying a high cost for 
that percentage without gaining in ac- 
tual numbers. And this portion is more 
than 15 per cent! That means 15 per 
cent of our membership costs more than 
it should because although it represents 
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new members, it does not represent an 
advance in membership figures. This is 
a ridiculous situation. No business 
could tolerate it and remain successful. 
Neither can we. We must prevent drop- 
outs. The gain possible from keeping 
these dropouts with us for succeeding 
years alone could greatly enlarge our 
membership, even without a single new 
member! 

How do we prevent dropouts? By 
getting as many new members as possi- 
ble enrolled in activities right after join- 
ing. The program has put into opera- 
tion a method of immediately discover- 
ing each new member's interests and 
placing him in contact with the proper 
activities directors who will enroll him 
in the activities of his desire. No wait- 
ing and, even more important, no leav- 
ing it up to the new member to find out 
whom to contact during his first year 
when the operation of the Society is 
strange to him. 

Further efforts toward preventing 
dropouts will be realized through let- 
ters to first-year members at various 
stages of that year, showing them we 
do have an interest in them, and get- 
ting them to help us provide the kind 
of organization they want, through 
their suggestions. 

In that part of the program aimed 
at getting new members, you already 
know of the bonus rebate plan that can 
write off a dollar of your dues for each 
newcomer you sponsor. There will also 
be a pledge plan, which will be ex- 
plained in detail at another time and 
place. Many sources of non-PSA pho- 
tographers’ names will be combed for 
likely candidates and to make known 
the benefits of PSA to more of the 40 
million camera owners. Regional con- 
ventions, camera club council events 
and such gatherings of photographers 
will be given individual attention in 
reaching non-PSA photo enthusiasts. 
Promotions of various kinds will put 
the letters PSA before the public. 

But probably the most important 
field to be explored in seeking new 
members is that of the camera clubs, 
especially those affiliated with PSA 
where the club itself.-belongs but so 
many of its individual members do not. 
This will be a major part of our pro- 
gram, and it is here that you can do a 
big and important job if you belong 
to a club. 

PSA presently has “representatives” 
in PSA-affiliated clubs. These repre- 
sentatives really represent their clubs 
rather than PSA, because it is their 
task to search out for their clubs the 
many services and benefits that club 
affiliation with PSA provides, and make 
arrangements for getting these benefits 
to their clubs. Now we need other 
“representatives” whose efforts will be 
pointed at bringing to their fellow club 


members the services and benefits of 
individual PSA membership. 

PSA needs, in each club, one good 
worker, interested in PSA membership 
and what it can mean to his club co- 
members. The bonus plan will make it 
well worth his while to take on this 
job, in which the national membership 
committee will give him every assist- 
ance. Think you'd like to pay your own 
dues this way? If you do, and you 
really have zeal for extending the bene- 
fits of PSA to your friends in your club, 
write to Harold Johnson, Chairman of 
the PSA Membership Committee, 661 
Merton Road, Detroit 3, Mich. 

PSA long has been harassed by the 
fact non-PSA members of PSA-affiliated 
clubs often have the mistaken idea their 
club affiliation automatically makes 
them PSA members. We must educate 
them to realize this is not so, that they 
are robbing themselves of untold bene- 
fits by not becoming individual PSA 
members. 

Three or four new members from 
each of the more than a thousand clubs 
affiliated with PSA would raise our 
membership count to the place where 
more activities could be made available, 
the Journal circulation would bring in 
more advertising, and so on. PSA would 
be on the move. 

Will you help make this a reality? 
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Thoughts 
Into 
Silver 


H. Lou Gibson's thought- 
provoking essay on the art of 
photography as it appeared 
serially in the Journal in 1958. 
Now reprinted in one 

32-page booklet with all the 
original illustrations. 

You'll want one for your 
personal library, you'll find it 
rich in ideas for those with 

_a desire to create... 

want to think 

their pictures . . . who 
want to think... 


Journal size, 32 pages, $! per copy, ppd. 
Send your order to 


of America 
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| Phila. 3, Penna. 
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Editor, O. S. Larsen 
70 Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Amherst (Mass.) CC 25 Years Old 


The Amherst Camera Club celebrated 
its Twenty-fifth Anniversary on November 
2ist with a dinner in *'se Grand Ballroom 
of the U. of Mass. Student Union. Many 
members of nearby camera clubs attended. 
John W. Doscher, FPSA, was the featured 
speaker. The program chairman and M.C. 
was Donald S. Lacroix, the club’s first Pres- 
ident. The start and subsequent success of 
this club was largely due to the efforts of 
John H. Vondell, FPSA, who organized the 
first meeting on Nov. 22, 1935, which was 
attended by 28 photographers. Some ninety 
prints from 34 x 4% to 8 x 10 were hung on 
long pieces of string (in the early days the 
print chairman was known as the “hang- 
man”). 

The annual dues have risen from 25 cts. 
to the present $2.00, With no constitution 
and a complete lack of by-laws, and only 
a few rules governing competitions the club 
is coming along fabulously with a current 
membership of eighty. Every one can vote 
on the black and white competitions and 
everyone can see the color judges in action, 
and can tell these “odd-balls” what he 
thinks of their judging! This sort of atmos- 
phere has attracted people of all walks of 


Having outgrown several meeting places 
on the campus, the club today meets in 
the Hasbrouck Laboratory. The best prints 
of the year are brought together in a road- 
show for use in a wide exchange program 
with other camera clubs. We sincerely con- 
gratulate John Vondell and his co-workers 
on the success of the Amherst CC. 


Portland (Maine) CC Mystery Tour 


The October fall foliage tour of the Port- 
land CC was a “sealed orders” mystery 
affair. At the vendezvous drivers were sup- 
plied with identification pennants and told 
to proceed to the picnic area at East Lim- 
ington, where the leader, Sydney Townsend 
acted as model, and the Saco River was 
photographed. Instructions next were for 
Cornish-Kezar Falls and Limerick to shoot 
the covered bridge. Then—onward to Cho- 
corua where refreshments (coffee and 
homebaked cookies) were served. After 
photographing the mountain and lake from 
every possible angle it was time for lunch 
at the picnic grounds. Following instruc- 
tions again, stops were made at North Con- 
way, Echo Lake State Park and Diana's 
Bath from where each had to find his own 
way home.—Edited from the “Photogram” 
of the PCC. 


Information On Photogenic Vermont 


The State of Vermont has issued a 12- 
page brochure to aid photographers visit- 
ing Vermont. The booklet indicates specific 


lar scenes. The brochure may be obtained 
free of charge from: Mary Perry, Publicity 
Director, Vermont Development Commis- 
sion, Montpelier, Vermont. Also available 
are Vermont Highway maps, tour booklets, 
lists of historic sites, maps showing loca- 
tions of all covered bridges, as well as a 
“Vermont Visitor's Handbook to Lodging 
and Eating Places.” 


Connecticut Chapter PSA 


Fifty-four PSAers gathered at the Colo- 
nial House in Hamden, Conn. for the semi- 
annual meeting of the Connecticut Chapter 
PSA on November 15th. Elected to the 
Nominating Committee were Allan Conk- 
lin, John McGowan, and Benton Owen, to 
bring in a slate of officers to be presented 
at the election and annual meeting in 
March 1960. 

Helene and Ralph Carpenter of the 
Stamford CC gave one of their colorful 
slide lectures with recorded commentary 
and musical background, which added to 
the sociability of a fine evening. The Chap- 


ter enjoyed a nice time at the fall foliage 


outing to the Litchfield Hills in October.— 
Ruth M. Rowe reporting. 


Frank Liuni Home For Brief Visit 


Col. Frank Liuni, Hon PSA, Past Pres. 
of PSA, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., made a 
special trip to Stamford, Conn., to hear D1. 
Kothary’s lecture at the Fairfield CC Coun- 
cil Fotorama and stayed overnight with the 


life—beginners, advanced, pros, semi-pros, places to go, how to find excellent picture Don Bennetts. Since last heard from, Frank ; 

and some who take no pictures at all but material—off the beaten path, even giving has not only toured the U. S. but made a ' 

j come just to look and enjoy. preferred time of day for shooting particu- trip to the Far East as far as Darjeeling, : 

THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY... THE MORE YOU WILL COUNT ON KODAK 5 

= 

Win new creative freedom with F 

a Kodak automatic electric-eye camera . 

There’s a new kind of picture-pleas- The electric-eye control meters 

ure in Kodak’s automatic cameras. the light, sets the lens automatically 3 

Freedom sums it up. Freedom from —for correct exposure every shot! s 

computing or even thinking about You enjoy fast thumb-lever film h 

exposures. Freedom to concentrate advance, projected luminous-frame é 

on pictures, not technicalities. viewer, fast focusing by zones. A great ‘ 

value at $84.50. i 


The Kodak Automatic 35 (below) 
gives you full automatic range-f/2.8 
to f/32... fc. films 10 to 160 ASA. 


The Brownie Starmatic Camera (left) 
is a fully automatic camera for 127 
film. Has a sharp //8 lens. Only $34.50. 


Kodak Generator 
Flasholder never 
needs batteries. 
Twist knob, 


Kodak Rotary 
\ Flasholder fires 
/ 6 bulbs in se- 

uence. Ideal 


shoot! For 5, or fast shoot- 
25, M2, M5, ing, parties, % 
M25 bulbs child shots. 


From $13.95. From $10.95. 


Kodak Super- Kodak Midget 
mite Flasholder, B-C Flashpack 
ultra-compact, converts pen- 
uses new all- lite flasholders 

lass AG-1l to dependable 
ulbs. Has Ko- battery-capac- 
dalite fittings. itor operation. 
$3.95. 


India, where fog interfered with photo- 
graphing Mt. Everest, worse luck. The 
Colonel is leaving next month for a year’s 
stay in Italy. 


Metro CCC Looking For New Home 


The Metropolitan CC Council (New 
York City) which until recently occupied 
space in the offices of the late Victor H. 
Scales, Hon. PSA, is looking for new Head- 
quarters. 


Marietta (Ohio) PS 


PSAer J. K. Chorpenning of the Marietta 
Photographic Society is helping organize a 
Camera Club in the local High School. If 
successful, he will serve as supervisor.— 
Jack Lowe reporting. 

(This sounds like a swell idea for other 
clubs to think about. A good way to get 
future members for your club—Ed. note.) 


CENTRAL ZONE 


Editor: Dr. Wm. W. Trbiby 
1265 Union Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 


Due to illness, Dr. Tribby was unable 
to furnish copy this month. Get well fast, 
Bill, your readers need you. 


Camera club bulletin editors are requested 
to be sure the name of the Zone Editor is 
on their mailing list. Your PSA Zone is your 
time zone, except that Mountain is combined 
with Pacific and all Canada is one. 


Most for the money, because the flash- 
older is built right in. Brownie Starflash 
Outfit makes color slides, black-and-whites, 
or color snaps . . . indoors or out. Complete 
with batteries, bulbs, film, $10.35. With red, 
white, or blue camera, $10.95. 
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Route 3, Box 787, Porterville, Calif. 
Editor: A. H. Hilton, APSA 


San Francisco Bay Area 


The Get-Acquainted meeting for the San 
Francisco Bay Area members of the Society 
held recently was pronounced a success 
and is expected to be continued in future 
years. 

A glance at the Bay Area calendar of 
programs for public enjoyment sponsored 
by the Northern California Council of 
Camera Clubs shows: in December “Pic- 
ture it in Color,” by Frank Pallo of Roches- 
ter; January 29 “Diamonds from Dust” 
and “India—A Portrait in Color,” by Dr. 
Kothary of India; March 9 a special pro- 
gram by Rev. Herman Bielenberg, FPSA 
of Pennsylvania. 

Yes, the San Francisco Bay Area is active 
in photography.—Col. James Ross report- 


ing. 
Lights and Shadows 


Four members of the Merced Camera 
Club visited the Lights and Shadows Club 
of San Jose recently with programs of Na- 
ture. Wilbur Robinson gave a program on 
shooting spiders in black and white and 
Doug Conger a program on the technique 
of shooting birds in flight. Then Charles 
and Velma Harris gave the same program 
as they did at the PSA Convention, plus 
a set-up for shooting the screech owl. 

The Merced Club field trip of the month 


was a boat trip on the San Francisco Bay. 
The Modesto, Madera and Oakland clubs 
were invited to go along and they had a 
grand time. Charles and Velma Harris will 
do a program at the PSA Roundup at the 
Statler in Los Angeles on January 31. 


El Camino News 


The El Camino Club of Los Angeles 
takes many field trips. Floyd Norgaard re- 
ports one called “Bishop-June Lake After- 
glow” and says that for once they were 
not a week too early or a week too late 
for the fall colors which were at their very 
best. It was October. Then in November 
John Bibel reports a trip to Monterey and 
Carmel, and in December Leona Piety tells 
of a trip to Lake Gregory at the Chimes 
Lodge for a Christmas party. She used the 
El Camino bell to ring out the glad tidings 
of a good time. 


An Aggressive Club 


The Westwood Movie Club of San Fran- 
cisco has a blue ribbon award winning bul- 
letin called “The Rewind.” A very active 
club with about 123 members, their big 
day recently was the annual Westwood 
Film Contest, listing twelve exciting 8mm. 
and 16mm. movies. 

Many of the members journied to Salt 
Lake City to enter into the Ten Best of 
the West Contest held there. Many big 
names of the western movie circles were 
present including Tullio Pellegrini, Curley 
Thompson, Glen Turner and George Cush- 
man to mention a few. 

( Continued ) 


Photo gift outfits to teach your boy or girl 


Quick, easy zone focusing . . . plus 
big, brilliant reflex finder to train the young 
eye... makes the Brownie Reflex 20 Cam- 
era a top choice. For color or black-and- 
white. Outfit complete with Kodalite 
Midget Flasholder, $22.95. 


Kodak films, filters and lenses 


Kodak films give you complete choice of 
type and speed. Ultraspeed Kodak Royal-X 
Pan ... fast Kodak Tri-X Pan .. . fine-grain 
Kodak Plus-X Pan . . . micro-fine-grain 
Kodak Panatomic-X Film .. . and all the 
famous Kodak color films. 


Kodak filters give you full control of pic- 
torial situations . . . increase contrast, re- 
duce haze, heighten cloud effects, let you 
manipulate tone values in black-and-white 
shooting. Ask your Kodak dealer. 


Prices are list, include Federal Taz where applicable, and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Two finders help the novice find his best 
“viewpoint.” Eye-level or waist-level, 
Brownie Twin 20 Camera has both. Takes 
slides or snaps . . . sets for close-ups, groups, 
seenes. Outfit with new Kodak Supermite 
Flasholder for all-glass AG bulbs, $16.95. 


Kodak Ektar Lenses, for press and 
view cameras, give you unexcelled sharp- 
ness, color correction. Supplementary 
Kodak Portra Lenses allow close 
work. Ask your dealer about the 
many other Kodak photo aids. 
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From Tacoma 


A bulletin called “Photac Reporter” 
comes to us from the Tacoma Photographic 
Society. It is a seven page (legal size) pub- 
lication filled with wonderful activities of 
the club of 150 members. 

The club seems to cover nearly all the 
divisions and is active in all. They recently 
had a Hawaiian Night which was a “kick- 
off” for the sale of tickets for a chance at 
a trip to Hawaii tor two. 

The movie division is making a full size 
movie called “That's My Girl” replete with 
director, camera man, lighting expert, the 
shooter of the stills and the works. The film 
was being rushed to completion for the 
December Northwest Council Convention. 


Dashed From Delta 


Dashed from Delta is the name of the 
publication of the Delta Camera Club 
Council, California, and capably edited by 
Warren Westgate. On the front page Presi- 
dent Lee Yip announces their annual meet- 
ing to be at Lodi, California this month. 
It also states that they have sent a check 
to PSA as a contribution toward renovating 
the Philadelphia headquarters. 


The Columbia Council 


Representatives from most of the mem- 
ber clubs of the Columbia Council of Cam- 
era Clubs were in attendance in October at 
the first annual convention of the group 
held at the Pacific General Electric Build- 


ing in Portland 


Finest automatic projection for 


your slides ...with a 


KODAK CAVALCADE PROJECTOR 


The Kodak Cavalcade does every- 
thing you could ask of a projector... 
even makes you a guest at your own 
show! 

Just tell your Cavalcade Projector 
what you want— 

.. » hands-free automatic chenging at 
4-, 8-, or 16-second intervals . . . 

. « «remote control, with Model 510, 
from the comfort of your chair. . . 
... direct control from prujector-side, 
by push button or manual wheel. . . 
... back up, repeat slides, skip back 
and forth at will... 

. . « lift out any slide, re-orient your 
show, with finger-tip editing ejector 
—no need to remove the slide tray! 

With either Cava'cade, you enjoy 
500-watt brilliance, “no-pop” focus, 
crisp clean detail from corner to 
corner of your screen. 

The more you learn about slide 
projectors . . . the more you'll want 
a Kodak Cavalcade. Model 510, //2.8, 
$159.50. Model 520, f/3.5, $124.50. 


The delegates were so enthusiastic over 


the two-day program worked out by Dar- 
rell Best of the Portland Photographic So- 
ciety, they voted to have a return engage- 
ment in Portland in 1960. 

The Columbia Council is composed of 
camera clubs in northern and eastern Ore- 
gon and southern Washington. Representa- 
tives were present from clubs from Albany, 
Bend, Oregon City, Dallas, Forest Grove, 
Corvallis, Salem, The Dalles, Yaquina and 
Portland in Oregon and from Vancouver, 
Longview and Kelso in Washington. 

Programs on color and black and white 
were about “qually divided. Highlight was 
Mel Olmstead’s talk on “Simplicity Spells 
Success.” 

A banquet Saturday night was followed 
by an invitational slide exhibit and a night 
field trip led by J. Louis Dill. 

Charles Getzendaner, Forest Grove, is 
chairman of the council. J. George Eisen- 
hauser was master ot ceremonies for the 
convention.—Gwladys Bowen reporting. 


News From The Northwest 


Carried off by a member of £/67 CC of 
Bremerton, Washington was the trophy for 
slide-of-the-year at the November conven- 
tion of the Northwest Council of Camera 
Clubs held on the University of Washing- 
ton campus in Seattle. Twenty-eight clubs 
were represented. A number of interest- 
ing and educational speakers were on the 
agenda, and the traditional wind-up ban- 
quet was held in the evening. 

Golden West CC enjoyed a lecture on 
color-processing by William Mowris of 
Eastman Laboratories in Palo Alto, recent- 


ly. Bellevue CC presented its first annual 


photographic show in the pavilion of the 
town’s shopping square in September, with 
57 prints on display. Also, color slides by 
high-scoring members were shown every 
half-hoar. 

Members of Spokane CC are looking 
forward to seeing and hearing Dr. Kothary 
of India at their January 19 program. 
Kothary is internationally known in both 
black and white and color. At its November 
meeting, this club was privileged to view 
the PSA 1957-58 TOPS show. 

Film-Pack CC of Vancouver is assem- 
bling a portfolio of club-prints to be sent 
to Australia for circulation among clubs in 
that area. An autumn program of the Con- 
tinental Can CC of Seattle, Prof. James 
Sneddon of the University of Washington 
presented a discussion on the problems of 
taking portraits, with a demonstration of 
posing and lighting; and a panel of ex- 
perienced photographers of the Seattle 
Downtown YMCA spent a November eve- 
ning answering questions and giving help 
on photographic difficulties to beginners. 
—Winnie Van Sickle reporting. 


Thoughts Ready 

Reprints of the Journal booklet 
“Thoughts Into Silver” by H. Lou Gib- 
son, FPSA, are now ready for distribu- 
tion by Headquarters. The five articles 
as they originally appeared in the Jour- 
nal last year have been combined in a 
32-page booklet of the same size as the 
Journal. To get your copy send $1 with 
your -equest to PSA Headquarters, 2005 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. ..THE MORE YOU WILL COUNT ON KODAK 


it does the rest! 


You turn it on... 


; 


CANADIANA 


Editor: Rex Frost, FPSA 
37 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


Soviet Photo 


Aldergrove B. C.’s Pelle Pete Swensson, 
4 star exhibitor, recently had his picture 
“Slightly Jealous” published in Soviet 
Photo, a USSR magazine circulating to 
camera hobbyists. Pete, as reported some 
time ago in Canadiana, has been endeavor- 
ing to stimulate an exchange of prints be- 
tween Canada and Russia, as a goodwill 
medium. 

The picture reproduction, about 5 x 7 
inches, is accompanied by some 25 lines 
of printed copy. Seeing this, a photo fan 
in the Ural Mountains, wrote Pete a letter 
saying he thought the only thing wrong 
with the picture was the title, Jealous Girl, 
thinking it was too harsh. Pete's Soviet cor- 
respondent signed off; “TO HELL with the 
BOMBS—Let’s exchange pictures instead.” 

The print has been a reasonably success- 
ful one in international salons, and was 
one of the prize winners two years ago in 
Toronto’s Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 
photo contest. 


Tops In Photography 


Five Canadians have been invited to 
submit prints in the 1960 PSA Tops in 
Photography circulating exhibition: Jim 


McVie, Victoria; Pelle Pete Swensson, 


Kodak 300 Projectors give you all three 
changers! Everyone wants big, bright pictures, carefree 
convenience, but not necessarily the same changer. So, you 
can choose your Kodak 300 Projector with . . . (1) push-pull 
Kodak Readymatic Changer for cardboard mounts, $64.50 


Good way 
to keep 
your slides 
... keep them safe 
and handy in an inex- 
pensive Kodaslide Ready- 
file, $2.25 each. One of 
many fine Kodak slide-handling systems. 
Ask your dealer. 


Aldergrove; Wally Wood, Montreal; Harry 
Waddle, Port Dover; and Rex Frost, Toron- 
to. 


Recorded Lectures 


PSA Recorded Lectures continue to be 
very popular among Canadian PSA affiliate 
CCs this winter. Among Clubs reporting 
the use of these lectures during the past 
two months are The Photochromatic Club 
of Sarnia, Vancouver Photographic Society, 
Chatham CC, Foothills CPAC, Calgary, 
Montreal CC, and Belleville CC. 


Movies 


Toronto Movie Club, celebrating its 25th 
anniversary showed Jack Grassick’s PSA 
Smm. award winning film Pinoke, Jack 
Ruddell’s international award winner, Pre- 
lude to Spring, and Toronto Movie’s 1958-9 
project film, Father Knows Best. 

Metro Movie Makers, Toronto, showed 
the ten best British amateur films for 1957. 
Derek Davy delivered a lesson from George 
Cushman’s PSA-MPD Course in Motion 
Pictures and showed the eight slides avail- 
able to movie clubs in this connection. 
Everyone apparently very happy. 


Workshops 


Workshops are popular with members 
of Chatham CC, who have enthusiastically 
attended group get-togethers in mono- 
chrome, color and movies. This may be 
one reason why their club bulletin points 
up the probability of a record membership 
year. Obviously more hobbyists are joining 
CCs nowadays to learn the photo craft, 
rather than merely for entertaimment. 


Bulletin Exchanges 


Clubs across Canada have actively taken 
up the idea of exchanging their monthly 
bulletins, and apparently picking up a 
goodly number of pointers. Thus Chatham 
CCs “Out of Focus” bulletin notcs that a 
couple of other clubs have adopted an 
arbitrary rule in regard to slide competi- 
tions. To encourage members to move in 
closer, the subject of a contest must fill at 
least half the picture. 


Dr. K. L. Kothary Lectures 


From Montreal, where India’s Dr. kK. L. 
Kothary lectured to Montreal CC, and from 
Toronto where he presented his pictures to 
Toronto CC, and Toronto Guild for Color 
Photography, come very complimentary 
comments on the success of the shows. 

The large audiences came away, having 
learned a great deal about photography, 
and many of the problems of the people of 
India, technical excellence with an appeal- 
ing human touch. 


International Salons 


Montreal CCs 19th print salon, 10th 
color and 3rd nature exhibitions are slated 
for Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, March 
5th to 7th. 

Toronto CCs 68th International print 
salon, and accompanying pictorial and na- 
ture slide exhibitions will be shown be- 
tween February 29th and March 19th, 
1960. 

It is to be noticed that almost without 
exception judges for all three divisions of 


Enjoy slides anywhere .. . new Ko- 
dak Illuminated Pocke: Viewer gives you 
4X magnification . . . folds to fit pocket 
or purse, $5.95. 


Prices are list, include Federal Taz where applicable, and are subject to change without notice. - 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


. . » (2) Kodak Universal Changer that takes all kinds of 
slide mounts, $69.50...or (3) Automatic Magazine Changer, 
$74.50. A Kodak 300 Projector is easy to carry, flat, self- 
cased, weighs only 9 lbs. Gives you bigger screen images: 
4-inch lens fills a 40-inch screen from just 10 feet back. 


Color film for 35mm slides and 
prints. .. ever-popular Kodachrome Film 
... versatile Kodacolor Film . . . and new, 
daylight-index-160 Kodak High Speed 
Ektachrome Film. The more you 
know about photography . . . the 
more you count on Kodak films. - 
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both Toronto and Montreal Internationals 
this year are prominent PSAers. 


The Winnahs 


Alice Watson, Ottawa CC, took the No. 
1 award in Hadassah’s print contest, a free 
trip to Bermuda, no less, plus a handsome 
trophy. 

Montreal CCs Yseult Mounsey won 2nd 
cash prize, $250, Walter F. Wood and 
Horace R. Willmott, 6th and 7th, respec- 
tively, $50 each in Toronto Dominion 
Bank's $7,000 color photo contest, Quebec- 
Maritimes section. 

Toronto Guild for Color Photography's 
Harry R. McGregor took the top $500 cash 
prize, and Russel Gee, 2nd prize $250, 
North West's Nelson Merrifield made $50 
in the bank's Ontario section of the contest. 

Walter F. Wood, Montreal, was Ist prize 
national winner in the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair print competition, good for 
$40 

Nice pickings! 


Brantford 


Doctor Ted Amsden, Toronto, seems to 
have really wowed the Brantford CCers 
when he presented his confessions of a 
color slide exhibitor, the lecture as given to 
the 1958 PSA National Convention. 

Reports Tripod Topics, the Brantford 
news sheet. . . . How good was it? We 
give two examples. Cy H set a new record 
for sustained deep-down laughing (a real 
rumble), and Paul popped a button off his 
jacket. There was laughing in the upper 
register too. The humor never overshad- 


owed the instructive aspects of the presen- 
tation. 


Innovation 


Most unlikely place for “Cooking Chat” 
and a cookie recipe would be the average 
camera club bulletin. Yet Janet Goodwin 
provides just that note of individuality to 
a recent monthly edition of the Toronto 
Guild for Color Photography's bulletin. 
Several requests, she says, have been re- 
ceived for the recipe of the crisp lace cook- 
ies which have appeared from time to time, 
at the TGCP coffee parties. Then Janet 
lists the ingredients and tells how it's 
done. 

This is a smart idea, and emphasizes 
what a touch of socialbility does following 
a club meeting. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Editor: J. L. Zakany 
V. Carranza 69, Mexico, D.F. 


Cuba 


Antonio Cernuda, PSA, & Wife (Y sra), 
last Oct. travelled thru Mexico accompanied 
by Ye Ed & wife, visiting CFM, judging their 
monthly Slide Competition; & before a 
capacity crowd showed his 3 Intl. Award 
winning films (including most recent Cannes 
Diplomas & Medals): RITMO EN TRANS. 
ITO, ASTURIAS PINTORESCA, DIEZ 
CENTAVOS, (sus peliculas internacional. 
mente premiadas, fueron exhibidas ante un 


lleno total en el Salén Mensual de octubre 
del CFM, durante su viaje por México, 
acompanados por este Editor y Sra.; actuando 
también come Juez tinico en dicho Salén en 
Transparencias. En el Festival Cinemato- 
grafico de Cannes gané Diplomas y Medallas. 


Mexico 


SALON INTERNACIONAL DE MEXICO. 
It was opened last Nov. 12th, in B. & W., 
Color & Stereo Sections, before a full house 
at CFM, with a 15 min, talk; stressing the 
fact, reluctantly accepted or even denied by 
many, that Photography has for sometime 
been considered an Art, due to the many 
creative processes now used; by Director of 
Mexican Intl. Cultural Relations Miguel 
Alvarez Acosta (Director de Relaciones Cul- 
turales Internacionales de México, lo in- 
auguré el 12 de nov. ppde., en By y N., Color 
vy Estereo, ante un lleno total del CFM, con 
un discurso de 15 minutos, haciendo incapié, 
en que la Fotografia desde hace algin tiempo 
se considera como Arte, debido a los nue vos 
métodos creativos, cosa que muchos niegan o 
aceptan a reganadientes. 


Visitors to Mexico and 


CFM Last October 
Visitaron Mexico Y El CFM En Octubre 


Gus Fail. PSA, & Wife (y Sra.), West 
Suburban Camera Club, Chicago, IL, on 2nd 
visit to Mexico (en 2a visita a México). 

Peggy Lalonde & Aunt (y su tia) Mrs. 
Frank Lalonde, of Chicago, Ill. & (y) Port- 
land, Oregon. 


THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY... 


For accurate exposure control 
and three-lens versatility .. . 


Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, 
Turret f/1.9. With the new 8mm Scope- 
meter you actually see when your exposure 
is correct. 

The pointer of the built-in exposure 
meter is visible in the viewfinder. You just 
turn a dial to position the pointer and the 
lens is set automatically, accurately. 

A smooth-turning turret gives you the 
variety of normal, wide-angle, and tele- 
photo scenes—all shot through a fast f/1.9 
lens system. 

You'll find it easy to pick your best shot, 
because al! three lens fields are visible in 
the «enclosed telescopic viewfinder. For 
easy viewing the eyepiece adjusts to your 
individual eye requirements. 

Extra luxury features: Type A and Sky- 
light filters are built in; footage meter 
automatically resets after loading; new 
mechanism makes film loading easier, 
faster. $99.50. Field case, $7.95. 
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Isadore O. Witte, PSA, & Wife (y Sra.), 
Angeles, California. 

Ricardo Mata & Wife (y Sra.), ex-presi- 
dent, Club Fotografico de Guatemala, who 
judged the Color Section of Mexico’s Intl. 
Exhibit. (quién juzgé la Seccién de Trans- 
parencias del Salon Intl. de México.) 


Guatemala 


Club Fotografico de Guatemala. Last Sept. 
they put out the first issue of their Club Bul- 
letin. Many of their members had accepts in 
Mexico's Intl. (El pasado Sept. publicaron 
el ler ejemplar de su Boletin Mensual. 
Muchos de sus socios tuvieron aceptaciones 
en el Salon de México.) 


INVITACION 
SE HACE UNA ATENTA INVITACION 
A TODOS LOS CLUBES FOTOGRAFICOS 
LATINO AMERICANOS PARA QUE EN. 
VIEN NOTICIAS PARA ESTA COLUMNA, 


Los 


Editor: Henry W. Barker, APSA 
392 Hope St., Glenbrook, Conn. 


The clubroom buzzed with the hum of 
conversation as the crowd waited for the 


program to begin. The turn-out was un- 
usually large because the speaker was 
known to be interesting and authoritative. 

At last the club president stepped for- 
ward and rapped for order. The hum of 
conversation died slowly—except of course 
for the few old timers who always stand 
in the rear of the room and talk through 
everything. 

After making the few announcements 
that are inevitable before every camera 
club meeting gets under way, the president 
paused a moment and then said: “And now 
it gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you our speaker for the evening. I know 
you all know who he is and what his 
accomplishments are. So without further 
ado, I give you our old friend, Joe Doakes!” 

After a spatter of polite applause, poor 
Joe Doakes, with two strikes already called 
on him, takes the floor. Old campaigner 
that he is, he will, during the course of 
the program, overcome the handicap of 
the inadequate introduction and he'll wind 
up the evening with the audience in the 
palm of his hand. 

But why should he be expected to do 
this? Why not give the speaker of the 
evening the introduction to which he’s en- 
titled—an introduction that will actually 
inform the audience as ot his accomplish- 
ments, his skills, and his abilities? 

Sure, there are many in the audience 
who are well aware of who Joe is and what 
he has done in photography. They know 
how hard he has worked over the years. 
They know that he has been honored by 
PSA and the Royal. They are cognizant 
of Joe’s salon record, his willingness to 


... THE MORE YOU WILL COUNT ON KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


For automatic 


movie-making on a budget... 


8mm Brownie Automatic 
Movie Camera, f/2.3. Look- 
ing for a real buy in an electric- 
eye movie camera? Then check 
the Brownie Automatic. An elec- 
tric eye accurately controls the 
lens to give you beautifully ex- 
posed movies. 

A dial adjusts the electric eye 
for film indexes from 5 to 40. For 
filming special effects you can use 
this dial to override the auto- 
matic lens control within a range 
of several f/ stops. 

Other fine features: meter sig- 
nals when light is poor; multi- 
frame finder shows fields for wide- 
angle and telephoto converter 
lenses; footage meter resets auto- 
matically.$74.50. Field case, $6.50. 


help anyone who needs help, his cheerful 
encouragement to all who are remotely 
interested in picture-making. 

Yes, there are many who know all this. 
But, let’s face it—there are many in the 
audience who don’t know all this about 
Joe Doakes. And Joe has the right to be 
introduced to them in a manner which will 
acquaint them with said accomplishments. 
In fact, he has the undisputed right to ex- 
pect his introduction to include his record 
even if he is being presented before an 
audience of old friends, each of which 
knows him from away back. He has earned 
this right. 

To present a speaker to any audience 
with the comment, “You all know who he 
is and what his accomplishments are . . .” 
is selling him short. 

How about the casual dropper-inner at 
the meeting? How can he possibly know 
that the speaker is a 4-star exhibitor, that 
he has won innumerable medals for his 
work, that he is a Fellow of PSA and, per- 
haps, the Royal, unless these accomplish- 
ments are mentioned in the introduction? 
No club president should take for granted 
that his audience knows all the things that 
should be known about the featured speak- 
er. 

Perhaps the speaker is an old friend of 
the president’s. He is well aware of all the 
things he has done for photography. He 
knows he is a stout fellow. So he figures 
everyone else knows it, too. When he walks 
to the “front and center” of the camera 
club meeting, he simply introduces his 
long-time friend as “good old Bob,” or 
some such appelation. This means nothing 
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Brownie 2-Lamp Movie Light 
Puts light where you want it to make 
indoor movie-making easy. Pistol- 
grip handle and 8-foot cord included. 
$5.95. Lamps are extra. 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where ayplica- 
ble, and are subject to change without notice. 
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to those in the audience who just don't 
happen to know “good old Bob.” 

There is nothing that is more deflating 
to a featured camera club speaker than an 
introduction which leaves him out on a 
limb. Here he is, faced by an audience 
with a “show me” attitude. Given an in- 
troduction which spelled out some of the 
things he had done, the speaker would 
have the audience with him from the be- 
ginning. Theater-wise, that means much. 
And remember, camera club work involves 
showmanship. 


Featured speakers at N4C Convention in 
Owatanna, Minn. in October: Miss Anna E. 
Houder, program chairman, John Fish, FPSA, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Dr. K. L. Kothary, FPSA, 
FRPS, FRSA, Hon. EFIAP and President of the 
Federation of Indian Photography, and James 
MeMillion, Ansco. N4C is the North Central 
Council of Camera Clubs, an active and grow- 
ing bunch 


A Traveling Lecturer Reports 
By Maurice H. Louis, FPSA 


Participating in a PSA National Lec- 
ture Program Tour is as educational to 
the speaker as it is to the audiences he 
or she addresses. This point is not often 
accepted by travelers until after the 
completion of their first trip. The op- 
portunity to visit clubs in areas other 
than one’s own is guaranteed to cure 
regional myopia and clear the visitor's 
vision so that amateur photography can 
be viewed in true perspective. 

My third and recently completed tour 
of 3,684 miles is considered compara- 
tively short by present NLP standards. 
But coupled with 17,882 of my first 
(52-53) and 7,788 of my second 
(54), I have driven 28,551 miles to 
present “Practical Pointers on Photo- 
graphing Children” to nearly one hun- 
dred clubs and councils in most of the 
U. S. and some parts of Canada. In 
retrospect, here are some lasting im- 
pressions. 

First and foremost, camera clubs, 
generally speaking, are the “same breed 
of cat” the country over. They repre- 
sent the collective aspirations of their 
members, the majority of whom seek 
to increase their photographic skill, 
derive pleasure and satisfaction from 
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their avocation, and enjoy the fellow- 
ship afforded by group activity. Hence, 
small or large, new or old, ‘urban or 
rural, the aims of clubs and their prob- 
lems, are very similar, with only slight 
variation. 

The above should be self-evident to 
the neophyte traveling lecturer. But 
what is not so obvious is that small 
clubs far outnumber larger ones, that 
numerous groups do not have a single 
member at the international exhibitor 
level, while all too many clubs lack 
experienced workers who can offer 
capable leadership and instruction to 
their membership. This. undoubtedly, 
has made clubs realize the importance 
of PSA services and has contributed to 
swelling the number of affiliates from 
658 in 1947 to 1,187 on Nov. 1, 1959. 

The average attendance at my eleven 
lectures was about ninety-five. This 
must be considered good for a two hour, 
instructional monochrome program 
without any entertainment appeal. 
Where the turn-out was disappointing 
to the sponsors, in all but one case (an 
all day rain in Charleston, W. Va.) 
clubs failed to promote the event prop- 
erly. This, despite the fact that they 


Threads itself right onto 
the take-up reel—automaticaily 


8mm automatic Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projector. Let the Kodak Cine Showtime 
handle the job of starting your show completely! 

The sprocket feed courteously takes the film 
from your fingers . . 
and loop guides .. . 
take-up reel and starts the show—all auto- 
matically. 

The Showtime also gives your movies the 
impact of size, shows them clearly five feet 
wide. New high-lumen projection lamp, teamed 
with a special shutter and pulldown, produces 
super-brilliant screenings. You regulate for- 
ward and reverse projection, power rewind, 
and “‘still” from one convenient panel. 

Other de luxe features: 400-foot reel capac- 
ity, lifetime factory lubrication, quiet motor 
with powerful cooling system, storage space 
for 400-foot reel and power cord, built-in-case 
construction with snap-on cover. See it at your 
photo dealer’s soon. Model A20, $137.50. 


. passes it through gate 
and then feeds it onto the 
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were provided with “PSA Camera Club 
Guides” on the subject. 

An interesting aspect of the tour was 
my reappearance at three clubs where 
I had previously presented the same 
lecture. It would be flattering to be- 
lieve that one’s program was so well 
received that a repeat performance was 
demanded. But this was not the case. 
The sad truth is that turn-over in club 
membership runs so high a speaker can 
return after about five years and few 
in the audience will have heard him 
the first time. 

A more pleasurable impression was 
the relationship between color and 
monochrome photography. Lo, these 
many years, this writer, along with 
Editor Don Bennett and others, has 
been trying hard to make the point 
that basic fundamentals of good pho- 
tography difter little, if at all, from 
medium to medium. I have always 
thought that this plea was falling on 
deaf ears. So it was very heartening to 
note that many color workers, slide and 
print, were in my audiences and to hear 
them express that my B&W program 
proved beneficial to them. 

In the same vein of thinking, during 
the summer I was watching a group of 
color slide students practicing some 
exercises which consisted of viewing a 
scene through a hand-held filter. Ask- 
ing what they were doing, I was in- 


formed that they were determining 
highlight-shadow ratio by the use of a 
blue filter, as an aid to their exposure 
calculation. This ‘s quite a switch, for 
many B&W workers cut their eyeteeth 
on such viewing filters. The filters ren- 
der the scene in monochromatic values, 
thus making it easier for the less-experi- 
enced to visualize subject matter in 
terms of the gray scale. If there is a 
moral to this story, it’s this: Wait long 
enough and the old will return in new 
dress. 

Some will recall that my first tour 
was made in a swanky Jaguar and my 
second trip in a sedate Rover. A plebe- 
ian Volkswagen was used to convey me 
on my last junket, which prompted some 
PSAers to refer to my mode of trans- 
portation as having gone “from the 
sublime to the ridiculous.” On_ this 
thought we can conclude this report 
with a fitting analogy. How one travels 
can be compared to how one makes or 
takes a picture—the technical details 
are a contributing factor but are not 
the most important. What is, however, 
is the enlightenment and stimulation a 
speaker leaves with his audiences, while 
in a photograph it is the meaningful 
message it conveys to viewers. In my 
lectures, as with my portraits, I hope 
that I have been successful in these 
objectives. 


National Lecture 


program 


Good Will Mission Successful 


Dr. K. L. Kothary, President, Feder- 
ation of Indian Photography, whose 
major mission in our country is to bring 
a message of friendliness and good will 
from our sister democracy, India, is re- 
ported by member clubs who have spon- 
sored him to have spoken to capacity 
audiences. The ovations he has received 
prove the success of his mission—and 
more particularly, that PHOTOGRA- 
PHY and ART speak a much more uni- 
versal languauge than that of mere 
words. 

His National Lecture Tour continues 
through the Far West, including Can- 
ada, during January and February, con- 
cluding his visit in Hawaii. 

Jan. 15, 1960—Light & Shadow, San 

Jose, Cal. 

19, 1960—Spokane, Wash. 
20, 1960—Kalispell, Mont. 
22, 1960—Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
25, 1960—Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
26, 1960—Nanaimo, B. C., Can. 
27, 1960—Victoria, B. C., Can. 


(Continued on next page ) 


THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY... THE MORE YOU WILL COUNT ON KODAK 


makes 8mm titling easy 
using any Brownie Movie or 
Kodak Cine Camera. Close- 
up lens, titling aids included. 
$15.95. Uses 3l-cent flood 
lamp (extra). 


New Brownie 500 Movie Pro- 
jector screens the brightest 8mm 
shows in Brownie history. Has 400- 
foot reel capacity for half-hour shows. 
Single knob controls forward projec- 
tion, “‘stills,”” reverse, power rewind. 
Permanently lubricated. $79.50. 


New Brownie 8 Movie Projec- 
tor is only as big as a portable radio, 
but it shows your movies crisp, sharp, 
up to three feet wide. Easy to thread, 
easy to carry and store. Single knob 
controls forward projection, rapid 
rewind. Never needs oiling. $44.50. 


Prices ave liat, imclude Federal Tax where applicable, and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Outfit for 8mm and lémm 
movies. Accepts 400- foot 
reels. Includes rewind, Press- 
tape Splicer, and supply of 


Presstapes. $14.95. 


| 
al * Brownie Movie Titier Outfit 
Kodak Presstape Editing 
. 
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PROGRAM 


The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 
recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 


28. Color Portrait Photography, by Robert 
G. Speck. The R.L.P. Lecture is a definite 
nust ¢ the 35mm Color enthusiast. In it is 
als mucn nterest to those wishing fo im 
prove their monochrome portrait work. The 
details t equipment, exposure, posing, drap 
ng, background yhting r make-up, and 
imagination are coverea in logical sequence. 
13 color Jes with a 55 minute sparkling 


24. Creative Portraiture, by J. M. Endres 
FPSA. This lecture is an excellent mpanion 
for #28 (Speck) for the monochrome workers 


n your club. The color workers will also learn 
much from ‘Jake's’ use of pose, mood, mode 
and proc The monochrome Blue Viewing 


slass is used and demonstrated. 70 slides with 
54 minute taped ommentary. 


17. Filters, Facts, and Fun, by A. C. Shelton 
APSA. The title of this RLP Lecture speaks 
for itself. This noted camera club speaker pre 
sents an outstanding and expert discussion on 
the way filters work. And, what they are used 
for. Your club's members will find this lecture 
50 minutes well worth while. 


3. Outdoor Photography, by D. Ward Pease 
FPSA. This Lecture will help you search for 
better landscapes, marine, and architectural 
pictures. The newcomer as wel! as the old 
timer pictorialists will enjoy the fine examples 
© outdoor photography. A 50 minute tape is 
accompanied by 37 slides of monochrome 
print 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Lectures should be 
mailed at least 45 days before the date 
of showing. 

A service charge is made for each 
lecture. For clubs which are members 
of PSA, the service charge is $5, plus 
a deposit of $20 which is returned 
upon request. Your first order should 
be accompanied with a $25 check, to 
cover deposit and service charge. 

Clubs which have not used a lec- 
ture and want to order, or want in- 
formation, or a catalog should write to: 


Director of Distribution 


Nelson L. Murphy 
445 Allison Ave., 
Washington, Penna. 


Editor: Charles L. Martin 
Route 3, Box 779 
Excelsior, Minn. 


If you live in the Northern part of 
this continent you are probably rather 
tired of the winter’s climes. The club 
Program Chairman who has a well 
thought out schedule is now at the 
point where very serious consideration 
is in order for the spring programs. It’s 
just the boost needed to get out of the 
winter doldrums. Almost like looking at 
a new seed catalog. 

With the coming of spring and it’s 
warmer weather is a desire of all to “get 
outdoors.” It’s a wonderful time of the 
year for nature lovers. The early spring 
flowers, migrating birds, and budding 
leaves all are waiting to be photo- 
graphed. Whether your club prefers 
organized field trips or smaller informal 
groups, this is the time for Nature 
Photography. The main difficulty is that 
so much is taking place in Nature all 
at once. 

To help the newer folks in your club; 
and, to jog the winter-jaded memories 
of the “old-timers”, a planned educa- 
tional program is invaluable. We all 
realize that the best way to learn good 
techniques is to be shown “how” by an 
expert. And then, “do it” yourself. Of 
course after you have “done it” your 
work should be checked by an expert. 

Doesn’t the last paragraph suggest 
a three-pronged attack to improve the 
quality of your group’s nature pictures? 
The prongs could be used in the fol- 
lowing manner. A good demonstration 
or lecture on the “how” is the first order 
of attack. This can either be a highly 
qualified member of your club or a pro- 
gram obtained through one of the many 
PSA Services to affiliated clubs. The 
second attack prong is a shooting ses- 
sion, To get the most out of any shoot- 
ing session, from an educational view- 
point, the most experienced members 
should attach themselves, as “advisors”, 
to small groups of newcomers. These 
newer folks will then receive help “on 
the spot” (and, it will also serve a social 
function by getting the members to 
“mix more”). The third prong could be 
a club analysis session. This will often 
work well in small groups with a club 
expert acting as leader. If he can review 
the work of 4 or 5 newcomers informal- 
ly (and also ask their opinions on each 
picture) there is little chance of dis- 
couraging them in such sessions. And 
the value of individual help can never 
be underestimated. 


The prongs of any effort to improve 
photographic quality must be adjusted 
to meet the needs of each club. The 
most important thing is to see that it 
is not left until the “last minute”. Spur 
of the moment educational programs 
are usually doomed to failure. 

Early last fall a copy of the R.L.P. 
Catalog listing all of the 30 currently 
available RLP Lectures was mailed to 
a member of your club (as listed in the 
PSA Directory). In that Catalog are 
five lectures aimed directly at the nature 
enthusiasts. In the event that your copy 
of this Catalog has been misplaced 
we'll list them for you now: “The 
Charm of Minute Creatures”, by Alfred 
Renfro, FPSA; “Nearby and Closeup”, 
by Dr. B. J. Kasten, FPSA; “Let’s Peek 
Over Their Shoulders”, by Lou Gibson, 
FPSA and Lou Quitt, APSA; “Birds in 
Color”, by Warren Savary, FPSA; and 
“Let’s Take Nature Pictures”, by Ruth 
Sage Bennett, FPSA. 

Consult your copy of the RLP Cata- 
log for a full description of these lec- 
tures. You may order any of these from 
your RLP Area Distributor. If you 
would like more information on any 
lecture or help with your program 
problems, your Distributor will be glad 
to serve you. In the event that your 
Recorded Lectures Program Catalog 
has been lost; or, if your club is one of 
the few PSA Affiliated Clubs not using 
R.L.P. write to the new Director of 
Distribution: Mr. Nelson L. Murphy, 
445 Allison Ave., Washington, Penna. 


National Lectures 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


29, 1960—San Francisco— Northern 
California CCC 
31, 1960—Sacramento — Delta 
Council 
Feb. 8, 1960—Honolulu, Hawaii 


Click With Imagination 


Barbara Green, FPSA, whose photo- 
graphic know-how and sparkling per- 
sonality have endeared her to camera 
devotees across America, will begin a 
nation-wide tour for National Lectures 
Program in September, 1960. 

Her new program “Click with Ima- 
gination” is a “how-to” MAKE as well 
as TAKE imaginative color slides. 

It is not too soon, Program Chairmen, 
to secure a booking for this prominent 
lecturer! Camera Clubs along her pre- 
determined route will be notified of her 
itinerary—Further information can be 
obtained either from Drake DeLanoy or 
Mrs. Barbara Green, FPSA, FRPS, 30 
Willow Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Don't forget— Slides for Vets 
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MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


From 1:1 (actual size) 
to 400mm 


offers this at a price and quality 
never before achieved 


If you aspire to broader horizons and finer results in photography, 
Contaflex is the camera for you . . . The speed and ease with which it 
responds to your every desire will delight you. 

For example, to photograph small objects actual size—copies of slides, 
stamps, coins, etc.—there’s the Pro-Tessor M 1:1 lens . . . For extreme 
telephoto shots, you simply attach the 8x30B Zeiss monocular (400mm) 
. .. For normal telephoto and wide-angle shooting, there are two quick- 
change component lenses . . . And an inexpensive set of Proxar lenses 
will enable you to take close-ups down to 3/2”. 

While using any of these accessories, you see the object or scene being 
taken exactly as it will appear in the picture—no parallax problems. No 
additional attachments needed. 

See Contaflex—the most coveted 35mm single-lens reflex. Zeiss 8x308 


Four models from $109 —at leading dealers. Write for literature. Screws ys mount 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


Wide-angle and tele 
Proxar close-up ienses component lenses 
for shots as close 2s 342” Bayonet mount 
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Eni 
$99, 
Come!@e 


All You Need Is "Elbow-Room" 


SOLAR 


Does The Rest 


Requires only 3 sq. ft yet 
delivers the caliber of 
professional enlarge- 
ments that have made 
Solar Americas’ favorite 
Enlarger Buy for over 25 
yeors. PSA 1/60 


Free 132 pg. Photo Dark- [ bd 
room Equipment Catalog. 


URKE & JAMES, 
321 S.Wabash Chicago 4. titinors 


ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you 
would like to have published, our editorial 
staff would be glad to consider it. Our pro- 
gram has launched many new writers. Sub- 
mit your work for free evaluation and fur- 
ther information. We consider all types of 
material: poetry, fiction, juveniles and text 
books 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Atten: Mr. Eastman 489 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 


PRO- METHODS 
IN PHOTOCRAPHY 

Practical personalized instruction in 
Lighting, retouching, coloring, printing, 
commercial and direct color. Short in- 
tensive courses, Basic and Advanced, 
designed expressly for YOU. Nationally 
known instructors. 

Learn in a short time techniques 
which would take years by trial and 
error. 

A school where you work directly 
with the owners as instructors. 

For free literature write Dept. PSA. 

(Ne Correspondence Courses) 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 


Schools and Tours — 


service to PSA Members 


As a special 


The Journal plans to run a concise listing 
projected summer chools and tours 
(including ‘Fall Foliage’ etc.) for the 
1960 season. 


Send either your literature or a brief 
etter giving specific dates, places and 
address for detailed information. Cost and 
fees may be included 

There w be no charae for this listing. 

Send your data by March 15 to PSA 
Journal, 28 Leonard St., Stamford, Conn. 


14 When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 


Fine Arts Project Gets Rolling; 


Trial Flight Closing Feb. 5 


PSA's participation in the Photogra- 
phy In The Fine Arts, announced at 
the Louisville conventoin, has gone into 
high gear with the announcement by 
PSA-PFA Chairman Joseph Bernstein 
of the initial test participation in the 
1960 PFA-II. 
| Because the selection of photographs 
by the PFA project differs greatly from 
the usual salon methods to which we 
| are accustomed, our committee, in con- 
| sultation with Ivan Dmitri, APSA, PFA 
| Director, has decided to follow the same 
| pattern. With PFA-II judging already 
ischeduled for this spring, it became 
necessary to advance the closing date 
to February 5, very short notice indeed, 
jand only the delayed printing of this 
issue enables us to include the notice. 

The Metropolitan Council of New 
York had already been selected to han- 
dle the prints and assist the judges for 
our test participation in order that we 
might have the befefit of Mr. Dmitri’s 
| aid in setting up a pattern which could 
| be followed next year in establishing 
regional pre-screenings in cooperation 
with other museums which are partici- 
pating in the project. MCCC picked 
Teaneck (NJ) Club as handling agent 
and all entries are to be sent there. De- 
tails and entry form will be found in 
the feature section of this issue. 

From the experience of this trial 
| flight, it is expected that a definite plan 
can be promulgated for the regional 
screenings next year and later. 

The temporary rules for this year 
| provide for a single print entry (color 


or monochrome), There is no entry fee 
but return postage and suitable wrap- 
pings must ‘be furnished for return. 
There seems to be no reason why mem- 
bers of a club, or an informal group, 
cannot send their entries in one pack- 
age, provided each print bears a sepa- 
rate form (with indication of the iden- 
tity of the group with which mailed, 
as “Center PS entry” or “Wichita Cam- 
era group entry”.) 

Entry is not limited to individual PSA 
members but includes club members 
and any individuals who are amateur 
photographers. PSA's role is to collect 
the amateur entry. The entry blank is 
informal and a copy by typewriter, 
mimeograph or others means, following 
the exact wording as given on a later 
page, will be accepted. 

The selection jury for this screening 
will follow a similar pattern to the 
national jury: photographers, artists, art 
critics, art directors, museum directors 
and art collectors. The chairman, ap- 
pointed by Ivan Dmitri, will be Norris 
Harkness, Hon. PSA, FPSA. The other 
members have not been named at press 
time. 

May we emphasize that PSA serves 
as a collecting and screening agency in 
this project? The pictures chosen by 
our jury will be submitted to the na- 
tional project for consideration and 
final selection. Other prints from a wide 
variety of sources will have been picked 
and will be combined for the final se- 


lection. 


PSA Calendar 


June 3-5 
June 10-12 


June 17-19 


Grand Rapids Regional Convention. Chairman: Miss Maxine 
E. Fuson, 165 Ottawa Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Victoria Regional Convention. Chairman: James A. McVie, 
FPSA. 2171 Bartlett Avenue, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Wichita Regional Convention. Chairman: Alvin B. Unruh, 842 
North Terrace Drive, Wichita 8, Kansas. 


June 24-26 Montreal Regional Convention. Chairman: Gino Maddalena, 
1261 Place Royale, St. Martin, Co. Laval, Quebec, Canada. 


Oct. 11-15 


Houston National Convention, Rice Hotel. Chairman: L. J. 


Wallace, P.O. Box 1724, Houston 1, Texas. 


(Names of Registration Chairman will be published when known.) 
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Made by Zippo, a distinctive 
lighter of excellent quality, en- 
graved with PSA embiem in blue 
enamel. (Instructions with lighter 
teli how to have monogram or 
signature engraved on other 
side.) An excellent gift for a 


$4.75 


(In Sterling silver $18.50) 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 


2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Save your copies of the PSA Journal 
in orderly fashion. Each issue fits in 
easily with a simple wire insert. Can 
be removed if desired. 17 wires take 
care of 12 Journals, 4 PS&T and a 
separate Index. Stamped on cover and 
backbone as shown. Stiff covers make 
binder stand alone or on shelf. Get 
one for each year of your Journal file. 
Keeps them neat, restricts borrowing. 


$2.75 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 
2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Each year following convention time 
and the installation of new officers on 
either the Division or national levels, 
there are many changes in all the PSA 
services. We try to keep the Services 
Directory up to date to the last minute 
but there must be a cut-off point each 
month after which we cannot make 
more changes. There are _ several 
changes this month and more are on 
hand for next month as we go to press. 
Be sure to consult the latest Journal 
before writing for information about 
any of the services. To be practical, if 
you have written for information and 
it has not been received promptly, 
check the next Directory to see if there 
has been an interim change which 
could have caused the delay, and to be 
safe, write the new person listed. 


Slides Wanted 


One continuing need which is never 
filled is for slides for the Veteran's 
Hospital Project. Charles Green, the 
co-ordinator, is always ready to receive 
2x2 slides in any quantity up to a mil- 
lion. (Don’t laugh, PSAer Harvey Mes- 
ton of Meston’s Travels frequently sends 
100,000 of his surplus slides at a time!) 
Look through your old boxes and weed 
out the ones you can readily spare. No 
nudes, family record shots only if they 
have a prime non-family interest such 
as scenery. Travel, home-town scenes, 
nature, historical places and objects, 
flowers and anything of general inter- 
est are what is needed. Write on the 
cardboard mount a brief description 
and the location. If you should visit a 
veterans hospital which uses the pro- 
gram, and most do, you'd soon find out 
why this is our most important pro- 
gram. 


Elections Coming 


The February Journal usually carries 
the list of nominations for Society and 
Division offices. It is expected the lists 
for District Representatives and Divi- 
sion offices will be ready for our next. 

During the membership meeting at 
the last convention, several 
voiced the query about when we held 
our last election. The answer was given 
by then V. P. Kinsley, but for others, 
particularly new members, it bears 
printing. We usually do print it each 
February along with the nominations, 
but briefly it is this: Nominations are 
made by committees appointed for the 
purpose. The slate is published. Other 
nominations can be made for any office 
by petition. If no petitions are filed, it 
is considered there is no opposition to 
the slate and the Secretary “casts one 
ballot” and declares the slate elected. 


people | 


Will YOUR Name 
Be On The 
HONOR ROLL? 


You have read Irv Lawres report 
on the real need which exists at 


Headquarters. Removal of build- 
ing violations, better and more 


efficient jayout to enhance our 
services to members. If you have 
sent your contribution, your name 
will be on the Honor Roll to be 
erected at Headquarters. No 
contribution is too small, none too 
large. If your contribution is $10 
or more you will receive a certif- 
icate expressing the Society's 
gratitude. Neither the certificate 
or the Honor Roll will reveal the 
amount you are contributing, so 
give as you can afford, and you 
can give more than once. Your 
contribution is deductible from 
Federal 
haven't sent that check, why not 


Income Tax. If you 


do it now? 


Headquarters Improvement Fund 
Photographic Society 
of America 


2005 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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New PD Services 
MEMBERSHIP PIN Several new services have been 
added by the Pictorial Division. 
o Through the generosity of Tom and 
Caryl Firth, FFPSA, the Firth Land- 
scape Contest has been established. 
First judging will be at the Houston 
Convention. Only new prints are eligi- 
ble and only PD members may partici- 
pate. First place award will be a beau- 
tiful plaque. Rules will be printed in 
the PD Bulletin. 
A P.D. Lending Library has been 
established with Suzanne Chevrier as 


The PSA emblem in gold and 
blue enamel is furnished in two 
styles, a pin back for the ladies 
and a lapel button for the men. 
Every PSA member should wear 
one of these so he is always 
known to other members. Many 
members have two, a lapel but- 
ton for dress-up occasions and a 
pin-back for sports wear and 
camera togs. Sold only to PSA 
members. Specify style when 
placing your order. 


gratefully received. 


only will be held three times a year 

under the leadership of Mrs. Happy 

Hamilton. First closing date is Feb. 15. 

For clubs, the Pictorial Division has 

produced “sampler sets” of slides il- 

9 00 lustrating nine different services pro- 

. vided by PD for clubs. They cover 

criticism services, competitions, port- 

either style folios and other activities of the Di- 

vision. Elmer L. Steiner, 825 N. Bel 

Sold only by Aire Drive, Burbank, Calif. is the dis- 
tributor. 


Photographic Society of 


America Steichen Starts New One 
2005 Walnut St. Edward Steichen, Hon. FPSA, famed 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. for his “Family of Man” is off on an- 


other search. This time his project will 
| be “America’s Many Faces” to drama- 
— | tize the multi-racial character of Amer- 
ica. The National Urban League is 
| sponsoring the project which will prob- 
ably result in both a photographic ex- 
hibit and a book. 
Open to amateurs and professionals 
alike, prints will be judged by a nation- 
| ally known jury and makers of accepted 
prints will receive a certificate signed 
by Mr. Steichen plus an honorarium of 
$50 for single prints and up to $250 
for series or a photo-essay. Prints must 
the monthly international magazine for be between the sizes of 4x5 and 11x14, 
photographic art and science. 
black and white or color, from original 
negatives, Entries will be returned only 
if accompanied by a $2 fee to cover 


english edition 


‘Camera’ deals with all branches of 


photography and their applications in handling expenses. Transparencies and 
relation to present-day development. negatives must not be sent. All entries 
In its pages the most diverse subjects should be mailed to “America’s Many | 
are compared or contrasted on the plane Faces” National Urban League, 14 E 


of ideas and of facts, of aesthetics and 
of practice. 


48th St.. New York 17. 
Standards 


has won a place in the specialist press A new committee, the Uniform | 


as an deal Practices Advisory Committee, with Al- 

organisations as well as for all individuals ae (that ae 

te len Stimson as Chairman, has been cre 
ated to combine our interests in internal 


photography as much from the viewpoint 


of creative work and technical methods and external standards activities. While 
om that of application and we use the term “standards” in desig- 
nating recommended salon practices, 


etc., the word in a larger sense means 
the recommended standards which 


Subscription in U.S.A. is $4.50 for 6 ‘ 
grow from the work of ASA, of which 


$8 for 12 mos. May be placed with K. 


Heitz Import Co., 480 Lexington Ave. PSA is a member. One sub-committee 
N. Y. 17 or Rayelle usaeotione, 76 W. of UPAC will-cover PSA practices, the 
Chelten Ave.. Philadelphia 44, Pa. other will represent us in ASA standards. 
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PSA EMBLEM 


(Embroidered) 


Librarian. Donations of books will be | 


Color print contests for PD members | 


This PSA emblem, embroidered 
in beautiful color on substantial 
felt background, can be sewn on 
pocket, T-shirt, sweater, or used 
as a shoulder patch. It may be 
glued to your gadget bag. Finely 
made, it is long wearing. Order 
several for different outfits. 


$1.75 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 


2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PSA TIE CHAIN 


Just the thing for sports wear or 
dress occasions, gold and blue, 
the PSA colors, identifies you 
at a glance as a PSA member. 
Makes a nice gift at any time 
and a special sort of award for 
contests. Sold only to PSA Mem- 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 


2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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A nudge of conscience reminds us we have failed to give recognition, and the spotlight, 
to a shy group of hard workers for PSA. These are the schemers of our Techniques Division 
who planned those excellent TD programs for the Louisville Convention. You'll recognize most 
of the names. Starting at left, Jim McMillion of Ansco, TD Vice-Chairman; Allen Stimson, 
FPSA, Kodak, newly appointed Chairman of the Uniform Practices Advisory Committee; John 
Fish, APSA, Kodak, Convention Program Director for TD and Conventions Publicity Director; 
seated in front, Paul Arnold, Hon. PSA, APSA, Ansco, Ch. TD Honors Recommendation Com- 
mittee and formerly Editor of PS&T; behind him, Leslie R. Benjamin, General Electric, TD 
Chairman; Samuel Kitrosser, APSA, Polaroid, PSA Rep on Photographic Standards Board of 
ASA; Arthur W. Hansen, DuPont, Editor of TD Newsletter and TD Exhibition Chairman; John 
R. Kane, Ansco, Techniques Information Committee and Ira B. Current, FPSA, Editor of PS&T 


Supplement of the Journal. 


Louisville Album 

Elmer Steiner of Burbank, Calif. is 
seeking slides for a showing and taped 
commentary of the Louisville Conven- 
tion, for a program at our Houston 1960 
Convention. You can help. Enthused by 
the popularity and audience response 
to “Highlights cf the Philadelphia Con- 
vention” Elmer has volunteered his ser- 
vices to Vincent L. Stibler, chairman of 
P] Division, to receive and arrange 
slides taken by PSAers at Louisville. 
“Philadelphia,” which was edited and 
narrated by Jean Edgecumbe Groff, 
APSA, was a smash hit at Louisville, 
consisting of 279 slides culled from 
an entry of over 1,500. 

Elmer, realizing the tremendous job 
involved, nevertheless urges all PSAers 
who have slides taken at the Louisville 
Convention to send them, with cap- 
tions if possible, to him at 825 N. Bel 
Aire Dr., Burbank, Calif. He and his 
staff will streamline them into an old- 
fashioned family album show, rich in 
the humor, fellowship and nostalgia of 
Louisville. Like the “Philadelphia Con- 
vention” production, it will eventually 
be available to camera clubs and groups 
by application to Mrs. Toni Stibler, PJ 
Librarian, 410 52nd St., Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. Help complete this record of one 
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of our happiest conventions by offering 
your slides to this album. 

Clubs desiring to book the Philadel- 
phia Convention story, which consists 
of 279 slides and a 7-inch tape reel re- 
corded at 7% ips speed may do so now 
by writing to Mrs. Stibler at the address 
above. 


People to People 

Frank J. Heller, FPSA, has been 
named Chairman of the People to Peo- 
ple Photographic sub-committee of the 
Hobby Committee, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. L. Lindquist, Chair- 
man, His program is to increase the 
two-way contacts of people to people 
by means of photography in further- 
ance of President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram for promoting a lasting peace. 

He has also been asked to serve as 
the PSA representative to his commit- 
tee by Pres. Robert Goldman, APSA. 


Cartier Bresson Show 

Two one-man shows by Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, winner of the Nikon Award in 
i958, are hanging in the IBM Gallery 
in New York, one for the month of 
January and the other through Febru- 
ary. Most of the prints in the two 
shows are from his famous book, “The 
Decisive Moment.” 


The Cover 


Master portraitist Yousuf Karsh, FPSA 
of Toronto supplied the picture for the 
cover this month. It is one of the 96 in 
his new book “Portraits of Greatness” re- 
leased a month ago by the publishers, Thos. 
Nelson and Sons at $17.50 a copy. We are 
somewhat proud of our reproductions of 
fine pictures, but in this case we'll have 
to apologize. The book has been printed by 
the gravure process in Holland, using a 
dead black ink, one without a trace of 
lustre or sheen. Knowing photographers 
say “Gevaluxe Velours!” and feel for the 
suede texture! Only that is lacking but the 
same depth of color is there. Each picture 
is accompanied by a brief text on the 
facing page. 


When this picture was offered to us we 
asked for a print cropped to fit our 8% x 9% 
inch cover shape. It arrived in the exact 
proportion but with a little extra black all 
around as a safe-edge in case we wished 
to crop slight fractions. 

How different our earlier request in this 
column has been treated! Three sets of 
prints have been received. One member 
spent 32¢ postage to send a whole Journal 
on which he had pasted his too-narrow 
but interesting feline portrait, plus a strip 
of black paper to fill out. And his crop- 
ping is such that we can’t trim top or bot- 
tom to make the picture wide enough to 
fit! 

The other two entries included some 
nice pictures, but not a one which can be 
trimmed to fit our almost square format. 
We have installed them in our general art 
files to draw on when we need good illus- 
trations for a suitable article by a pho- 
tographer who makes his best pictures on 
a typewriter! 

It reminds us of Doc Schmidt of New 
York, who wins picture contests right and 
left. Asked why he was in the money in 
so many of them he said “It’s simple. I 
read the rules. If they say the picture must 
be of a brown mule swigging Gordon’s gin, 
I buy a bottle and go looking for a brown 
mule. Not a black one or a white one, a 
brown one.” 

We didn’t demand that our cover pic- 
ture offer be limited to negatives made on 
the 2%x2% format, but we pointed out 
that we were offering a rare opportunity 
for these brethren to spread themselves. 
There are no indications that any of the 
few pictures submitted belonged. The offer 
is still wide open for anyone, any size 
negative, but one proportion of print, as 
above. 


Next Month: Not East Lynn, but the 
return of “The Diffuser”, by popular 


demand. 
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Behold the wonders of His works. 
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Fritz Juras 


VER SINCE I WAS A BOY | WANTED TO PHOTOGRAPH 
E the great African desert, complete with Arabs and 
camels. But with prices for paper and film, and travel, 
what they are, I knew that I would have to be satisfied 
with something similar nearer my home in California. 
I decided to see the sand dunes near Yuma, Arizona. 

There, I was told, I would find all the shifting and 
drifting sand and could photograph to my heart's 
delight. If there were no Arabs around, I could always 
pose my wife as an Arab. The camels, I was advised, 
I should better forget because they had not been here 
since the demise of the Army’s Camel Corps half a 
century ago. 

Equipped with water bag, shovel and tow rope, one 
fine morning, we sailed away. We had selected a day 
in Fall with the weather man promising clouds all 
the way to Arizona. After a six-hour drive we sighted 
the shining 60-mile long range of hills consisting of 
pure sand. The immensity of this mass of beige-colored 
“bad earth” held us spellbound. Africa could not be 
any better. 

Arabs, of course, there weren't any around. Just 
good, old-fashioned Americans in shiny new-fashioned 
cars. The tourist variety was there in goodly numbers. 
They tramped into the dunes, well equipped with soda 
pop bottles and other nice things which give our land- 
scape that peculiar look. We knew right away that we 
would have to venture deep into the dunes to strike 
virgin territory. A caravan of jeeps had been there, too. 
Or was it a movie outfit filming Rommel? 

Sand dunes with their beautiful pattern of ripples 
can only be photographed when the light strikes them 
at a low angle, late in the afternoon or early in the 
morning. We decided to make camp in a Yuma motel 
and start out early next morning. 

My wife is a very nice girl. The only trouble with 
her is that she insists on a substantial breakfast and 
on proper make-up before going anywhere, even be- 
fore going on safaris into the wilds of “Africa.” That 
also is the reason I never get those beautiful sun-rises 
over the mountains of California. She simply refuses 
to get up before 4 a.m. This time she was to substitute 
for the missing Arab. My threat that I might venture 
out alone and possibly get lost in the desert did not 
ruffle her one bit. 

Just a measly half hour were we too late for a sun- 
rise. Wifey felt guilty alright. But she made up in 
another way. Boy, did she tramp through that sand! 
After a full hour of puffing up-hill and down-hill we 
arrived “on location.” No tin cans were in sight. The 
clouds were there too. What luck! 

To transform my wife into an “Arab” was not dif- 
ficult. We had taken along a bedsheet and a large 
towel (from home, not from the motel). A black ribbon 
and a long stick was all that was needed to make 
wifey look pretty “Arabic.” 

I made three sets of exposures: first with the sun 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“Trial Flight” For PFA Project 


By Joseph A. Bernstein, APSA 
Chairman, PSA Committee for Photography in 


to test operations for future participation. 


A special program that opens the way for amateur 
photographers to be represented in the- second annual 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE FINE ARTS show, is an- 
nounced by the PSA Committee for Photography in 
the Fine Arts. 

The special program is being made effective im- 
mediately, even as the committee continues working 
with Ivan Dmitri, founder and director of PFA, toward 
a permanent plan for amateur representation through 
annual Regional Photography in the Fine Arts Shows. 

Admittedly a stop-gap plan, the special program has 
been set up to make it possible for members of PSA 
and members of camera clubs affiliated with PSA, to 
meet a deadline. The deadline date is made necessary 
by the fact that the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York has scheduled the second annual show for 


Use this form, or copy the exact wording. 


To PSA COMMITTEE FOR PFA 
c/o Teaneck Camera Club 
Teaneck Town House 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


| certify that | am the maker of the attached photograph sub 
mitted in accordance with the announcement in the (January 1960) 
issue of The Journal of the Photographic Society of America, from 
which this form is taken (copied), and | further certify that | un- 
Jerstand and agree to all terms as set forth in that article, in sub 


tring the attached photograph for evaluation by a Photography 


» The Fine Arts Jury 
Signed Date 


Print 
Your Name 


Print 


Your Address 


Print City Zone State 


(Paste on back of mount, or on envelope containing slide.) 


the Fine Arts 


Close deadline of 1960 Photography In The Fine Arts 
project calls for rapid action. . . . PSA Committee 
adapts plan. ... New York to be collection center 


hanging starting in May, 1960, to continue through 
the summer. 

This means that the National Jury that will select 
pictures for the 1960 show, must finish its work before 
the end of March. This, in turn, means that the dead- 
line for submission of pictures must be no later than 
February 5, 1960. 

And it is against this deadline—February 5, 1960— 
that the Committee extends an invitation from PSA 
and PFA, to all members of PSA and all members of 
camera clubs affiliated with PSA in the United States 
and Canada, to submit their entries. 

Here is how the Special Program will work: 

Each maker is invited to submit one black and white 
print, or one color print, or one color slide, of his own 
choice. 

A Special Jury, the composition of which will be 
comparable to that of the National PFA Jury, and on 
which there will be representatives of PSA, will screen 
pictures submitted, and from them will nominate as 
many as are deemed worthy, for consideration by the 
National Jury. 

The standards of the Special Jury will be the same 
as those used by the National Jury. The search will 
be for pictures with “esthetic merit, photographic 
quality, and lasting interest.” 

Prints submitted for evaluation should be mounted 
for exhibition; color slides should be between glass. 

Each picture submitted must be accompanied by 
the form printed with this article, or an exact facsimile 
of it, filled out and signed by the maker. 

A stamped, self addressed return mailer must ac- 
company the entry if the maker wants it returned. 

Pictures should be sent to: 

The PSA Committee for PFA 

c/o Teaneck Camera Club, 
Teaneck Town House, 
Teaneck, New Jersey. 

Though all care will be exercised in the handling of 
entries, they will be accepted only with the under- 
standing that the maker will not hold any of the 
organizations or individuals cooperating in this pro- 
gram, responsible in any way for accidental damage 
or loss. 
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The committee points out that this project is not a 
contest. Neither is it a salon. There are no prizes of- 
fered, nor are there any trophies of best in show. 

But there are two levels of distinction to be achieved 
by individual makers who participate, and there is 
much to be gained by the organized amateur photo- 
graphic movement. 

The first distinction to be achieved by the individual 
maker is nomination of his picture as worthy, in the 
estimation of the Special Jury, of being hung in a 
museum as an example of fine art. 

The second distinction he can achieve is to have the 
nomination confirmed by the National Jury, which 
means it would win a place in the second annual na- 
tional Photography in the Fine Arts show which will 
have its first hanging in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York this summer. 

Since, in the final analysis, pictures to be submitted 
by amateurs will be evaluated by the National Jury 
in association with photographs from professionals in 
all fields, selection of any substantial number of pic- 
tures made by amateurs will be tantamount to recog- 
nition of their work as among the best of contemporary 
art in photography. 

The Photography in the Fine Arts project differs 
in several respects from traditional Salon Photography, 
and all plans to provide representation for amateurs in 
all PFA shows now and in the future, are specifically 
designed to avoid any conflict between the two con- 
cepts. 

Pictures considered by Photography in the Fine Arts 
juries are considered without regard to placement in 
any category. This means the jury is not concerned 
with whether the picture is a documentary, a pictorial, 
a portrait, or a nature study, or whether it is pre- 
sented as a black and white picture or a color picture. 
All are to be evaluated solely as fine art. 

The composition of Photography in the Fine Arts 
Juries differs from the composition of traditional salon 
juries. For one thing, the PFA juries are four to five 
times as large as the average salon jury. For another, 
though photographers of distinction may be included 
in PFA juries, the juries are made up primarily of 
connoisseurs of art, such as museum directors and 
curators, art collectors and art patrons of distinction, 
recognized art critics, art directors, teachers of fine 
arts, etc. 

Though painters may sometime sit on these juries, 
this is no “Must.” 

Thus the Photography in the Fine Arts project car- 
ries the evaluation of photographs from “inside” the 
realm of photography itself, to the outside where a 
group of individuals of recognized good taste is as- 
sembled for the purpose of representing contemporary 
appreciation of fine works of art. The medium may be 
important to the photographer, as it may be to the 
painter, but to the jury the important thing, is the final 
result. 

Though inclusion of photographers on the juries 
does make way for ever important critical evaluation 
of the skills of the maker in terms of photographic 


(Continued on next page ) 
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The Regional Plan 


While PSA’s cooperation with Photography in the 
Fine Arts on behalf of all amateur photography is 
launched with the Special Program announced in this 
issue of The PSA Journal, the committee is working 
with PFA toward scheduling Regional PFA Shows 
which it is expected will recur annually to become the 
permanent plan of operation. 

The PSA Committee for Photography in the fine arts 
is currently comprised of L. B. Dunnigan, APSA, PSA's 
Membership Vice-President; George J. Munz, FPSA, 
Chairman of the Pictorial Division; Charles A. Kinsley, 
FPSA, PSA Secretary, and Joseph A. Bernstein, APSA, 
Vice-Chairman of the Photo Journalism division, as its 
Chairman. 

The permanent plan calls for the appointment of 
Regional Photography in the Fine Arts Committees 
to be made up of representatives of a recognized mu- 
seum, of PSA and PFA, to organize and present Re- 
gional PFA shows, once a year. Invitations to all pho- 
tographers in the area to submit pictures of their own 
choice will be issued. 

A jury comparable to that of the National Jury will 
be chosen from the region to evaluate, the pictures. 
The Regional Juries are to select pictures for hanging 
in the Regional PFA show, and from those hung, it 
would nominate the best in the Regional Show for con- 
sideration by the National Jury for the next National 
Show. 

Currently negotiations are underway for Regional 
Shows in several different parts of the country, with 
more scheduled for later. 

One of the problems encountered in scheduling re- 
gional PFA shows involves prior long term committ- 
ments made by museums for other art shows. On the 
whole, however, a most encouraging interest is being 
manifested in the Photography in the Fine Arts 
project. 

To date the pictures comprising the 1959 national 
PFA show, first hung at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York last Spring, have been exhibited, or 
will be exhibited soen, at the following museums: 


1959 PFA Show Itinerary 
1959 
July 21-Sept. 6 
Sept. 18-Oct. 9 
Oct. 16-Nov. 29 
Dec. 7-Dec. 31 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

The Parrish Art Museum, So. Hampton, L. I. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 
J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville 


1960 

Jan. 28-Feb. 7 Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
Mar. 3-24 Atlanta Art Association 

Apr. 8-29 Tampa Art Institute 

May 10-31 University of Wisconsin, Madison 

June 12-July 2 Baltimore Museum of Art 

Aug. 8-24 Miami Beach Art Center 


Extra sets of prints of the pictures have had to be 
made in order to provide the museums with the show 
on schedule. 
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Teaneck CC Supplies 
The Manpower 


What may well resolve itself into a truly colossal 
job, has been undertaken by the Teaneck Camera 
Club of New Jersey, a member of the Metropolitan 
Camera Club Council of New York, in volunteering 
to receive and prepare entries for consideration by 
the Photography In The Fine Arts program. 

Yet the job was undertaken gladly by the club 
as a service to all amateur photography, says Presi- 
dent Sam Needleman. 

Publication of the invitation for amateurs to par- 
ticipate in the Special PSA-PFA program in anticipa- 
tion of the 1960 PFA show, carries that invitation 
to more than the 10,000 photographers who are 
members of PSA. 

It carries it also to members of Camera Clubs 
affiliated with PSA, who may not as yet have joined 
the Society themselves. This is in the spirit of PSA 
service to all amateur photography. 

Arrangements with Teaneck were made on behalf 
of the PSA committee for PFA, of which he is a 
member, by George J. Munz, FPSA, Chairman of 
the PSA Pictorial Division and a past president of 
the Metropolitan Camera Club Council of New York. 

Teaneck is located just across the Hudson River 
from the heart of New York City. 


quality, it is perfectly possible that technique as such 
may take a secondary place should the esthetic merit 
of the picture in terms of lasting interest, be there. 


Eprrorn’s Note: Anyone with a little experience knows 
you plan next year’s salon as you hang this year’s prints! 
Ivan Dmitri took more than two years to prepare for the 
1959 PFA Show. So when he invited PSA to represent 
amateur photography as a collecting and screening agency, 
there wasn’t much time left between our Board’s approval 
of the project and the final selection date of the PFA Na- 
tional Jury. 

Because PFA is so different from a salon, a whole new 
plan was needed. A method of collecting prints which 
would be fair to all must be devised. More important, the 
method of selecting the prints for nomination must be 
such that the National Jury would be presented the type 
of material on which they might look with favor. 

Most of the 1959 PFA prints were the work of profes- 
sionals. That means in most cases the artist created the 
picture, his technicians did the developing and printing. 
Our Rule 1 for salons is the exact opposite. Our judges 
are as concerned with technique as with content. Consid- 
erations like this practically demanded a jury of the same 
type as the national. As you may have noted from the 
article, plans for 1961 et seq., call for regional screenings, 
probably in cooperation with one of the art museums co- 
operating in PFA. The nominations of the regional jury 
would then be passed on to the national for final selection. 

You can well imagine the amount of work and time 
involved in arranging the regional divisions, assembling 
the juries, hanging a regional show and forwarding the 
nominations to the national group. Joe Bernstein's com- 
mittee has been working closely with Ivan Dmitri on the 


plan and it was decided that for the first year there should 
be a “trial flight” in New York where the operation could 
be closely watched and the plans for following years re- 
fined and perfected. The Metropolitan Council was called 
on for manpower and the Teaneck Club volunteered to 
do the tremendous job of handling the show. This does 
not mean that Teaneck will judge. The jury has been de- 
scribed in the article. Teaneck provides the hands and 
feet, the unpacking, record keeping, print handling and 
print returning. We hope to have a picture record of some 
of these operations. 

This trial flight will undoubtedly put your prints into 
a competition that will be stiffer than anything you have 
ever experienced, Your work will be judged as Art. The 
judges are mostly non-photographers, Evaluate your own 
work, Try to pick the best picture you ever made. 

Follow the simple rules. The entry form must be on 
your print, or on the envelope which protects your slide. 
(An inner envelope is suggested, protected by corrugated 
or a mailing box.) There is no entry fee but you must send 
a return mailing container of some sort with postage on it. 

You need not cut your Journal for the entry form; make 
a typed copy of it, or even a hand-written copy. 

Because time is so short, make sure everyone in your 
club knows about this at once, as soon as you finish read- 
ing. Don’t wait for a club meeting two weeks off, or for 
the Journal to be passed around the club. If you happen 
to have mimeograph facilities, why not run off some entry 
forms to pass along to your fellow club members who are 
not PSAers? 

Pass the word along, swamp the committee with prints 
and slides. 


CLOSING 
DATE 
Feb. 5, 1960 


If You Make It! 


What will you have to do if your picture is chosen for 
the second annual National Photography In The Fine Arts 
Show? 

In the first place, should it be a colorslide that is selected, 
don’t worry. Photography in the Fine Arts will ask your 
permission to have an exhibition print made from your 
transparency. The print will be hung in the show. 

If you are a successful black and white print maker, or 
a color print maker, and your picture is chosen, you will 
be shown the courtesy of being allowed to show your own 
print, exactly the way you want it to be. 

On the other hand, if more prints are required as the 
demand for more traveling units of the show develops, 
PFA may ask you for the negative so that it may have 
additional prints made. 

In any event, should your picture be chosen for a na- 
tional PFA show, you also will be asked to permit PFA to 
use your picture for publicity and promotion on behalf 
of the exhibits in which it is to hang. 

A catalogue of the Show will be sent to the makers of 
all pictures that are exhibited. 
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Many of us concerned with photography felt that 
for too long photography, with the possible exception 
of the commercial field, had been allowed to drift 
without any artistic direction or acceptance. A few 
museums have recognized photography as one of the 
visual arts; some have collected photography in the 
nature of historical documentation—the early pioneers 
and their work, etc.; and others have arranged photo- 
graphic shows of a story-telling category—large themes 
with pictures selected to fit the theme, and the photog- 
raphers were the least important element to the stories. 
But few museums, if any, have given whole-hearted 
recognition to photography as an art medium. 

Photography in the Fine Arts was formed not only 
to futher the acceptance of photography as a fine art, 
but to gain the acceptance of its practitioners as 
artists. Not all of them practice photography as an 
art, nor even wish to, even though much of their work 
may have merit. Some are fine technicians but are 
helpless in the fields of creativity and try to conform 
to the point where their work becomes imitative, stale, 
unimaginative. 

It seemed that while most photographers were 
occupying themselves with the techniques of photog- 
raphy (as indeed all craftsmen must learn to use their 
tools) and earning a livelihood by selling their prod- 
uct, the commercial outlets were being flooded with 
good, bad and indifferent photography. These pictures 
have tended to influence museums to consider photog- 
raphy as a commercial craft—mechanical, non-crea- 
tive and lacking those qualities which interest the 
cognoscenti. 

The logical step was to bring together some of these 
curators, art critics and collectors with the intent of 
showing them some of the best work being done; some 
of which perhaps they had already seen in those 
magazines that use photography but because of pre- 
conceived prejudices, had gone unrecognized as works 
of art. 

The Saturday Review acknowledged and accepted 
this idea as a challenge and has supported our proj- 
ect. We collected nominations for great photographs 
which were evaluated by a competent group chaired 
by James J. Rorimer, Director of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Eighty-five were accepted and hung 
last spring as works of art at The Metropolitan 
Museum in New York as PFA Exhibit I. 
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You Can Be Part of PFA—II 


By Ivan Dmitri, APSA 


Director, Photography in the Fine Arts 


Ivan Dmitri, APSA and Joseph A. Bernstein confer on 
PSA's role in PFA-IIl. Photo by Jed Sylvert. 


Hardly had the show made its appearance when 
it received the inevitable reactions amongst some 
people, strangely enough, in the photographic field 
itself. The most bitter of these were two editorials in 
photo journals; one innocuously entitled “Is Photog- 
raphy an Art” in which the project was ripped to 
shreds; the other entitled “The Day Photography was 
Kicked in the Head”. Bitter to swallow as was some 
of this, it did indicate an active interest in our objec- 
tive. And though we thought we had done the best 
we could, these two articles convinced us to do even 
better this year. 

The Metropolitan exhibit received an extraordinary 
amount of public attention and was suprisingly well 
attended during the entire four months’ summer show- 
ing. Within a comparatively short period of time 
museums in other parts of the country began to evince 
an interest in what had been done at The Metropol- 
itan. As of this date, eleven other museums have 
scheduled the first Photography in the Fine Arts show. 

Now we are at work on the preparation of PFA 
Exhibit Il which is already scheduled for first show- 
ing at The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
during the summer of 1960. This exhibit will be 
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broader in scope and of larger concept through a 
more diligent search for fine photography. 

Some exceptionally fine work in photography is 
being done by amateurs throughout the country, much 
of which is buried almost beyond reach. PFA is 
desirous of finding and tapping this source of fine 
work and to screen the best for exhibition and pres- 
ervation in our national museums. 

Happily through the cooperation of the Photograph- 
ic Society of America, we are now able to search the 
far and hidden corners of our country for some fine 
photographs. I am pleased indeed that President Bob 
Goldman has appointed such an able and understand- 
ing person as Joseph A. Bernstein to head the PSA- 
PFA Committee. We have high hopes that through the 
announcement carried in these pages, a great collec- 
tion of photographs will come in. 


I was glad that Mr. Bernstein and the members of 
his committee felt that PFA’s formula for the com- 
position of the jury to screen these photographs is a 
good one. By having a jury composed of exponents 
in the field of fine arts combined with those in photog- 
raphy who also have artistic awareness, more attention 
will be paid to the aesthetic side rather than the tech- 
nical and thus we can arrive at an even more stim- 
ulating selection of pictures. 

PSA members will be on the jury that will evaluate 
pictures submitted in response to this invitation. The 
jury will in fact be chaired by a past president of PSA, 
Mr. Norris Harkness, Hon. PSA, FPSA. 

We have plans ahead for establishing regional 
shows, exhibiting the best photographic work collected 
in specific areas of the United States, as set forth in 
another article in this issue of the Journal. 


The Greater Lynn Camera Club, Lynn, Mass., is notori- 
ous for taking field trips. Outings are held about once a 
month or even more frequently. The length of the time 
spent on a trip varies from an evening at a local news- 
paper, an afternoon at a farm, a day in a quaint town, or 
to a whole weekend in Vermont. 

One problem always arises whether we are on an eve- 
ning or a weekend trip. People get lost and particularly 
when we are in convoy fashion. 

This problem is now being overcome through the use of 
two-way radios in the cars. Recently, the Federal Com- 
munications Commisison released to the public a set of 
frequencies on the eleven meter band ranging from 26.965 
M.C. to 27.225 M.C, This includes 22 channels on what 
is known as the Citizen’s Broadcast Band. When this news 
reached us we then decided radio communication was the 
answer. 

There are many makes and models of transceivers on 
the market. Some companies have kits which the buyer 
may have the fun of putting them together. The citizen’s 
band needs no written or code test directly from the F.C.C. 
However, there must be an application made for a radio 
license approved by the F.C.C. The four pictured using 
the transceivers and their call letters are: Colin Campbell 
(1W1997), Arthur Reynolds (1W2008), Daniel Floro 
(1W2034), and Robert G. Byrne, Jr. (1W2081). 

We have two main uses of the transceivers on field 
trips. First, when we are in a convoy there is one car lead- 
ing the way, a second car in the middle acting as radio 
control, a third car bringing up the rear. The fourth car 
might be in the convoy itself, off on other routes, or look- 


A New Tool For Field Trips 
By Robert G. Byrne, Jr. 


Citizens Band Transceivers in use to help with the prob- 
lem of people being lost on field trips. Here (L to R) Art 
Reynolds, Bob Byrne, Dan Floro, and Colin Campbell are 
on the air trying to solve this problem. 


ing for strays. Second use in our weekend trip to Vermont. 
Each radio car takes a group off to a particular place. 
Radioing back to the other cars about the photographic 
conditions eliminates many miles of driving for others 
later in the day. 

We hope others have thought of the Citizen’s Band 
Transceivers as a cure to the lost. If not, The Greater Lynn 
Camera Club is pleased to be of some help to this univer- 
sal problem. 
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Primary and Secondary Points 


By James H. Godfrey 


One of the basic precepts of good composition is 
the proper placement of primary and secondary cen- 
ters of interest. In an effort to secure interesting se- 
quences of travel slides which would appeal to a wide 
variety of audiences, | have found it necessary to para- 
phrase this rule somewhat and convert it to one of 
my own making which I call “primary and secondary 
points of interest”. 

For example each city, state, region, or country has 
one or more commonly conceded points of interest. 
These have been photographed over and over again 
in every conceivable medium from innumerable van- 
tage points by countless photographers. The Empire 
State and the United Nations Buildings are as typical 
of New York City as the Golden Gate Bridge and the 
Powell Street cable cars are typical of San Francisco, 
and as long as there are photographers, there will be 
pictures of these subjects. These are primary points 
of interest and when we return from a trip, it is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we number such justly 
famous landmarks among our latest acquisitions. 

However in every area there can be found a sec- 
ondary point of interest which is just as typical of the 
region or, at the very least, forms a welcome adjunct 
to the premise you are attempting to establish. In the 
case of travel pictures you are usually trying to ex- 
press a mood, tempo, background, or culture which 
distinguishes a particular city or country from all other 
cities or countries. 

The most desirable secondary points of interest usu- 
ally have the following characteristics in this order of 
importance: 

1. They are unique in that they are not found in every 
similar place. 

2. They typify the area and help to round out the story 
you are telling. 

Bunker Hill and Faneiul Hall may spell out the 
spirit of Boston to thousands of American photog- 
raphers, but how many of them have ever seen the 
grave of Mother Goose in the Old Granary Burying 
Ground on Tremont Street? The serene stateliness of 
Washington, D. C., may be exemplified by pictures of 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Washington Monument, 
but a half day spent along the banks of the old Chese- 
apeake and Ohio Canal will produce photographs 
which give new dimension to a sequence on our na- 
tional capital. 

Regional guide books, if detailed enough, history 
books, newspaper and magazine articles are all good 
source material for secondary points of interest. Or- 
dinary travel literature and the tourist bureau type of 
guide books are almost useless as they stress the bet- 
ter known and often photographed subjects. The U. S. 
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Department of the Interior publishes many fine hand- 
books full of interesting things to see in this country. 

In the United States alone there are 29 National 
Parks and more than 150 National Monuments and 
Historical Areas. Last year twenty million people vis- 
ited one or more national parks, but more than half 
the total number of visitors were concentrated in seven 
parks. In the case of the national monuments, this 
pre-occupation with primary points of interest becomes 
even more apparent. More than half of the thirty-four 
million visitors to our various national monuments 
were concentrated on a total of eight monuments. 
Some monuments, indeed, had less than one hundred 
visitors during the entire year. These neglected areas, 
so efficiently administered by our National Park Ser- 
vice, can furnish us with unlimited interesting subject 
matter. 

Many visitors to Virginia, for example, visit Wash- 
ington’s home at Mount Vernon, but far too few ever 
go on to Wakefield, Washington's birthplace, which, 
on a smaller scale, is every bit as interesting and photo- 
genic. More than a million and a half visitors were 
checked into Yellowstone Park last year but less than 
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one-tenth of that number visited Devils Tower Na- 
tional Monument, a fantastically beautiful geologic 
mystery situated in the same state. In western Ne- 
braska there is an imposing group of picturesque 
buttes near the still-visible wagon ruts of the Oregon 
Trail. This area, known as Scotts Bluff National Monu- 
ment, was visited by less than one of each twenty 
tourists who registered at nearby Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

State parks are also excellent sources of secondary 
points of interest. All the following, which come to 
mind from my own random explorations, contain good 
photographic subject matter. Dunes State Park in 
northern Indiana has two hundred foot high dunes 
of slowly shifting white sand. New Salem in Illinois 
with its rough-hewn pioneer dwellings and its mem- 
ories of Abraham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge; Big 
Spring State Park in southern Missouri where one of 
the largest springs on the continent gushes out into 
a shady glen; Tomoka State Park near Daytona, Flori- 
da with its grotesque statue of Chief Tomoka; Custer 
State Park in the Black Hills of Sout’. Dakota where 
large herds of buffalo still roam the prairie; Okefen- 
okee Swamp State Park in Georgia with its nature 
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walk into the dark recesses of the pulsating swamp; 
Black Rock Park near Salt Lake City, Utah, with its 
salt-encrusted shore line . . . these are but a few of 
the locally known secondary points of interest which 
can be found in every one of our forty-eight states. 

The foregoing conclusions are equally true when 
we leave the limits of the continental United States. 
The Morro Castles and great cathedrals of the tropics 
still bear the brunt of the photographic onslaught 
while the secondary points of interest slumber on in 
the perpetual sunshine. 

In Willemstadt on the island of Curacao there is a 
pontoon bridge called the Queen Emma which is prob- 
ably the most photographed scene in the Caribbean. 
Close by, however, in a local schoolyard is an almost 
forgotten statue of the indomitable Peter Stuyvesant. 
He stands there firmly on the peg-leg which later 
stomped through the streets of Old New Amsterdam, 
overlooked by the hordes of Americans, including 
many New Yorkers, who leave their cruise ships at 
quaint Willemstadt. The infrequent visitors to Nic- 
aragua faithfully photograph smoking Mount Momo- 
tombo and the broad expanse of Lake Managua but 
almost invariably overlook Las Huellas, the most 
thought-provoking phenomenon this side of Pompeii. 
Las Huellas, whose English translation is The Foot- 
prints, are the tracks of men, women, and children 
fleeing through boiling mud from a volcanic eruption 
which took place four to eight thousand years ago. 
They are found in Cahualinca only five miles from 
Managua, the capital city. 

The Obelisk and Casa Rosada are photographed by 
almost every camera-carrying visitor to Buenos Aires, 
but it is a rare photographer who ventures into La 
Boca, the Italian district along the bank of the Rio de 
La Plata. The artistic individualists who reside here 
vie with one another in the number and variety of 
bas reliefs, mosaic displays, and elaborate color 
schemes with which they decorate the exteriors of their 
houses. 

Chapultepec Castle in Mexico City is well-known 
to the countless American tourists who visit it as the 
palace of Maximillian and Carlotta, but how many of 
them seek out the emblem of the Aztec Kings who once 
lived there and from which it derives its name? Cha- 
pultepec in the ancient Indian tongue means Grass- 
hopper Hill, and a crimson reproduction of this insect 
has been worked into the huge stained-glass window 
which surmounts the broad staircase. This castle in- 
cidentally has special significance to norteamericanos 
because it is the same one referred to in the Marine 
Ilymn as “the Halls of Montezuma.” 

These are but a few of the “off trail” interesting 
photographic subjects which can be turned up in a 
search for secondary points of interest. Finding them 
will enhance the enjoyment of your travels and round 
out your knowledge of the places involved, and in so 
doing, will make you a more understanding and more 
perceptive citizen of the One World in which we live. 
Most important of all, if your research is intensive 
enough, you will have the thrill of discovering and 
sharing with others your own private secondary points 
of interest. 
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The Exhibition Slide 


By Dr. J. H. Arrieta 


An International Exhibition of Color Slides is an 

important exercise in this hobby of photography. Un- 
like some club competitions, slides are not judged on 
a comparative basis and the fate of a slide does not 
depend on the merits or the faults of other slides, 
but each one stands on its own technical and artistic 
qualities. An International Exhibition, then, affords 
the amateur photographer the one opportunity of the 
year to compare his proficiency with that of other 
photographers throughout the land. To the most 
serious workman, it answers his most anxious ques- 
tion: “How am I doing?” 
HOW ARE YOU DOING? Speaking as an exhibitor 
of several years experience and as Chairman of the 
San Francisco International Exhibition of Color Slides 
for the last two years, it disheartens me to say that, 
in general, the average amateur color-slide maker 
who participates in exhibitions is not doing too well. 
Only about 20% to 25% of the thousands of slides en- 
tered in any exhibition are ever seen by the public. 
The point of concern here is not so much that this 
percentage of acceptances may be small, but that this 
percentage of acceptable work comes from about the 
same people: over 80% of the names in all exhibition 
catalogs are repeated over and over again. 

If being accepted in exhibitions is a problem for 
the average amateur photographer, where are the 
roots of the problem? To engage in a frank self- 
analysis, we must, above all else, be completely hon- 
est with ourselves and set aside all that loose talk 
and those lame excuses for rejected slides: “The 
judges were too tough”... . “The system of judging 
is unfair”. . . . “The organization of the whole exhi- 
bition is wrong”. . . ete. 

If | am to speak from personal experience I have 
to make reference to the San Francisco International 
Exhibition. 

We all agree in principle that judges are human 
and, as such, they are subject to preferences and 
dislikes. Nevertheless, a Jury of Selection may be 
balanced in such a way as to minimize the human 
element in judging. The San Francisco Exhibition 
selects its panel of judges according to the following 
criteria: 1. Judges should be good photographers and 
masters of the photographic technic; 2. they should 
be “weathered” exhibitors who understand that it is 
the “how” and not the “what” that counts; 3. they 
should have experience in organizational work for un- 
derstanding the problems of the beginner; 4. they 
should come from different fields of activity: the 
housewife, the professional man, lecturer and judge, 
the artist, the teacher, the professional photographer, 
etc., sooner or later finds his way into our Jury of 
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Selection; and 5. they should come from different sec- 
tions of California (or from the country if we could 
afford them), so locality trends as to technical or 
artistic considerations are balanced and counterbal- 
anced. We sincerely believe that a Jury of Selection 
such as this is in the best of positions not only for 
recognizing a good slide when they see one, but for 
appraising the true exhibition value of each slide 
submitted to their judging. 

As to the system of judging, the San Francisco Ex- 
hibition has always preferred the point system over 
the “In, Out, and Hold” system. Under the point 
scoring system, each slide is rated with a number 
of points. Our voting machine has provisions for three 
or five judges. We believe that the five-member Jury 
has two undisputable advantages: 1. the final score 
for each slide cannot be controlled by any one per- 
son in the Jury, and 2. that score represents the true 
artistic value of each slide more accurately. Our vot- 
ing machine also provides four lights for each judge, 
with a value of 1, 2, 3, and 4 points for qualities like 
bad, fair, good, and excellent respectively. With a 
panel of five judges, there is a minimum score of 5 
points and a maximum of 20 points for each slide. 
Under advice from experienced judges, we are chang- 
ing this 4-light system to a 5-light system with values 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 points for qualities like poor, bad, 
average, good and excellent respectively. With this 
new system, a judge will have a score in the middle 
for the average slide, with two scores each above 


~ and below it for slides above average and below aver- 


age. The 5-light system makes possible a minimum 
score of 5 points and a maximum of 25 points for each 
slide, with a hypothetical score of 15 points in line 
for considering acceptance. 

The number of slides accepted for exhibition will 
always be conditioned by the relative percentages 
of slides of inferior and superior qualities present 
among entries. With such a divergency in the quality 
of the slides submitted, Juries of Selection find it easy 
to eliminate the poor slides and to retain that 20% 
to 25% representing the better slides. This percentage 
of acceptances, perhaps, will always be the same be- 
cause: 1. an International Exhibition should be repre- 
sentative of the best color slide photography being 
done at the time, and 2. it possesses an educational 
value. The important point to consider here is that 
there should not be any interference with the natural 
process of selection that would create an artificial 
classification of the slides according to quality. The 
San Francisco Exhibition places all final decisions re- 
garding this matter on the Jury of Selection. At the 
end of the judging sessions, there are sixteen groups 
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Merced River Fantasy No. 2 Sylvia Sikes 
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of slides representing the 20-point slides, the 19-point 
slides, and so down the line to the 5-point slides. 
Then the Jury is asked to determine a certain number 
of points above which all slides will be accepted. In 
our 1959 Exhibition, with a possible maximum score 
of 20 points, 9, 10, and 11 points were considered 
representing average photography, and 12 points was 
considered the minimum score necessary for accept- 
ance. 

This analysis about the judges, the system of judg- 
ing, and the basic organization of an exhibition was 
necessary to focus attention on the real roots of the 
problem facing most amateurs color slide makers. 

The simple truth about this problem is that the 
average color photographer hardly knows the funda- 
mentals of Art. If we all are born with an innate sense 
for design, we all are far removed from being natural 
born artists. National surveys have shown that a great 
majority of the people never have any formal art 
training at all, and photographers are no exception. 
However, the principles of design, tone value, color 
harmony, lighting, etc., apply equally to all media 
whether it be drawing, etching, painting or photog- 
raphy. The first thought in the mind of a person who 
wishes to paint or to draw is to go to school and learn 
the fundamentals of art along with the technical prin- 
ciples of the medium. The man or woman who wishes 
to make color slides just takes the loaded camera and 
starts shooting; later he or she will associate with a 


club to develop more interest in this hobby. Club or 
other programs, however, do not lend themselves as 
well to esthetic training as they do to the “how-to-do- 
it” practical aspect of photography. 

If your purpose in making color slides is merely to 
satisfy your innate urge to create or your innate ego- 
tism for gaining the admiration of your lay friends, 
you have no problem: you seem fairly successful now. 
However, human nature being what it is, perhaps you 
wish you could “sell” your pictures to the judges and 
“make” the exhibitions. You should know, then, that 
there are ways to make better pictures and the many 
art books in your nearest public library will show you 
why. 

An analysis of the slides rejected by any Interna- 
tional Exhibition shows that the basis for rejection 
was any or all of the following reasons: 1. the rejected 
slides show a deficient technic, 2. many of them lack 
a strong subject and some do not even have a subject, 
and 3. they have no “meaning”. 

On the other hand, an analysis of the accepted 
slides shows that these slides are usually accepted in 
exhibitions because they are effective, and they are 
effective because they may possess five good qualities: 
1. perfect technic, 2. excellent composition, 3. force- 
fully presented subject, 4. strong appeal, and 5. effec- 
tive colors. 

Before giving a comprehensive analysis of these 
qualities of the “exhibition slide”, I wish to point out 
that the effectiveness of a slide does not depend ex- 
clusively on the simultaneous presence of those qual- 
ities in identical degree. These qualities are subject 
to variations which depend on the subject matter rep- 
resented and the way the photographer chose to rep- 
resent it. Technic is the only one which does not admit 
variations in any degree: it should always be evident 
to its fullest and clearest extent. 

TECHNIC—This may be defined as the art of trans- 
lating a fact of reality into picture form. It includes 
and “elementary” and a “selective” aspect. 

The elementary aspect embraces the rigid applica- 
tion of the camera's functioning and the basic prin- 
ciples of photography. This aspect is subject to definite 
rules, and it is the easiest aspect of photography to 
master. For this reason, an irreproachable technic is 
not sufficient to give the picture artistic value and 
should not be used solely as a basis for the evaluation 
and the final decision for acceptance. 

The selective aspect of technic is also called the 
“approach”. It is based on the choice and utilization 
of different types of equipment and accessories, and 
upon the handling of the subject to present it at its 
best. This aspect of technic gives the photographer 
great freedom in interpreting his subject: if he knows 
what he seeks he has great control over the final 
picture. Through a wide selection of lenses, filters, 
types of illumination, lighting contrast, shutter speeds, 
diaphragm openings, angles of view, distance to sub- 
ject, etc., etc., the photographer can suggest, empha- 
size, minimize or obliterate perspective, colors, texture, 
mood, meaning, and many other tangible and intangi- 
ble qualities which strengthen the appeal of a picture. 

To analyze just one aspect in handling equipment 
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let me say that most amateurs believe that the iris 
diaphragm is used to take away excess light. I feel 
that its main task is to determine the zone of sharp 
definition on either side of the focusing distance of 
the picture, the zone which is known as “depth of 
field”. The light, then, is either cut or increased by 
the speed of the shutter. In most pictures it is the 
f/stop and not the time of exposure which determines 
the pictorial qualities. 

A most characteristic fault in the approach of the 
average photographer is showing too much in his pic- 
tures. Sweeping landscapes in which individual ob- 
jects are rendered too small are completely ineffective. 
By showing less, more is achieved: concentration on 
the essential and elimination of the superfluous gives 
the picture stopping power. A closer distance from 
camera to subject produces a more critically edited 
version of the subject as it is a more concentrated 
form of rendition, a means of making a much simpler 
pictorial statement. Simplicity is synonymous with 
clarity and strength. 

COMPOSITION-—It has been defined as “pictorial 
common sense”. The whole purpose of composition is 
to create design, and the aim cf design is to present 
an interesting and balanced unit. “Unity”, then, is the 
primary principle of esthetics and it initiates the sec- 
ondary principles of “conflict” and “dominance”. Unity 
is cohesion, consistency, and it demands that conflict 
or tension between competing visual forces be re- 
solved and integrated by dominance. 

Effective design begins in the correct selection of 
the format to indicate the shape and direction in 
which the photographer displays his picture: a vertical 
format, vertical lines and feeling of height produces 
dominance in direction and this dominance gives unity 
to the picture; vertical lines and a feeling of upward 
movement in a horizontal format originate conflict. 
Lines have characteristics, functions, and meaning. 
Masses, shapes and colors require balance. 

Design is, then, a factor which is common to ALL 
pictures regardless of subject matter represented, and 
THE factor on which the success of a slide greatly 
depends. Many color slide makers adopt an intuitive 
approach to the organization of a picture and they 
may obtain a certain degree of success; however, the 
spontaneous outpouring of personal feeling does not 
go very far: knowledge of the principles and the ele- 
ments of design is essential for consistent results. Also, 
an exaggerated preoccupation with the rules has 
done and continues to do more harm than good. 
There are no rules but principles, and these principles 
are based on “common sense” regarding “taste”. 

One of the most common faults seen in pictures is 
that of conflict. The most obvious form of conflict is 
the presence of two competing subjects, the so-called 
“division of interest”. Less obvious forms, like opposite 
ideas, are seldom recognized as such but are sensed 
by photographers and judges. 

THE SUBJECT—Subject matter is immaterial to 
art in general and to photography in particular; it 
is its presentation which counts. Regardless of the 
number, size, location, color, and tone of the objects 
in the picture, the “subject” should be given dom- 
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inance over all other objects: it should be presented 
in a strong, forceful manner so as to constitute the 
main interest, the center of attraction. 

The subject gains dominance by its position in the 
picture, by its size in relation to the area of the pic- 
ture and to the size of the other elements, by its 
clarity of presentation, and by its idea-carrying power. 
The use of a frame emphasizes the subject by neu- 
tralizing part of the picture area and limiting the ex- 
tent of eye travel, and by suggesting it to the eye and 
to the mind. To be effective, the frame should not 
overpower the subject, but should remain secondary 
in importance. 

The emphasis on the subject which produces an 
impact on the viewer may be shifted from a tangible 
object in the picture to an intangible quality. . . . The 
power of a story, the expression of a face may become 
dominant factors and the reasons for some pictures. 
... Lines may be beautiful and moving by themselves 
and “design” may, then, be the most powerful ele- 
ment in the picture. . . . Order and organization re- 
sulting in “pattern” may cast a shadow on all objects 
represented. . . . Balance between light and dark 
producing “mood” may have a greater effect on the 
beholder than the tangible objects represented. . . . 

Weakness and obscurity of presentation of the “sub- 
ject” accounts for many rejections. Small size, poorly 
defined shape (color and line mergers), etc., are the 
most common weaknesses seen. . . . Contradicting and 
confusing ideas produce mental obscurity in the iden- 
tification of the subject. . . . 

APPEAL—If the real purpose of Art is to “com- 
municate”, a photograph, then, like a painting or a 
piece of sculpture, should have meaning. A photo- 
graph that conveys an idea powerfully has appeal. 
Most photographers talk about “emotional” impact 
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referring to the appeal of a picture. By this they un- 
derstand a state of mind which brings us in contact 
with interesting human affairs. The pretty girl and 
the impressive landscape only evoke in us the desire 
to meet the person because of her loveliness or to 
visit the place because of its grandeur, making us 
rejoicingly live that moment as if it were in real life. 
This kind of joy, however, has no motive: instead of 
rejoicing in the artistic object, we delight in our own 
emotions. 

There exists an “esthetic” pleasure, also, which is 
mental and is derived from the observation of artistic 
forms in their objective purity. 

Pictures with “emotional” impact are easy to under- 
stand: they are immediately recognized as “pleasing” 
pictures; and they are, in the common acceptance of 
this word. Pictures with “esthetic” impact pass un- 
recognized most of the time; they are also good pic- 
tures, but it takes special training to recognize them. 

To lift one’s pictures from the documentary variety, 
knowledge of the “creative process” is essential. In 
this process, the first step is “encounter”. At the turn 
of the road we come to an impressive scene and we 
immediately see a picture. Or we meet a person whom 
we recognize as an “interesting” subject for a portrait. 
Or it may be an idea, an inner vision for the still life 
or the table top or the abstract. This first step has 
provided the subject. The second step is “analytical 
probe”; the subject must have something of real ap- 
peal or we would not be so enthusiastic about it. What 
is there that caught our eyes or our imagination? 
This question is not easy to answer and sometimes 
produces no effects. More often than not, the answer 
is in our minds and it will come out with prodding. 
The third step is “approach”: once we have the answer 
to the question in the second step, how can we best 
introduce “it” in our picture? How can we capture on 
a piece of film the subjective emotions we are ex- 
periencing so that the persons who will ultimately 
look at our picture may experience the same emotions? 
And the fourth step is “engagement”: the mechanics 
of producing the picture according to our personal 
conclusions. 

To the beginner, the idea of analyzing the important 
elements of the subject never comes to mind. He is 
faced with the grandeur of a landscape and he snaps 
his camera. The results is a “record” picture; once in 
a while he has unexpected success. At other times, the 
encounter is lacking and the end result is an artificial 
and meaningless picture. 

Beginners, also, usually identify themselves with 
their pictures (they are their creation!) and attach to 
them great emotional content because either the sub- 
ject is particularly appealing to them for personal rea- 
sons or they are still living that moment of encounter. 
Recognition of what constitutes pictorial, creative 
qualities that give the picture universal appeal, is es- 
sential for eliminating pictures that appeal only to the 
maker. 


COLOR-—In color photography, color and form are 
equally important. Contrary to black and white pho- 
tography, where form is preserved or accentuated by 
differences between light and dark, in color photog- 
raphy form is preserved mainly by differences in color. 
Normally, color will be found stronger than form: 
when there is a clash between the two, color will de- 
stroy form. This is the basis for camouflage in nature 
and in war. Success in color photography, therefore, 
begins with the realization that both color and form 
should be preserved. This gives color photography its 
inherent realism. 

Speaking exclusively of color, a color slide reveals 
the skill, inventiveness and taste of the person who 
has made it. To fulfill simple demands, one has only 
to follow the film manufacturer's instructions: “best 
results are obtained when shooting bright-colored ob- 
jects in bright sunshine with frontal illumination”. 
Actually, color film is not limited to producing ex- 
cellent results only under those restricted conditions: 
some of the best slides seen in an International Ex- 
hibition have been taken on rainy or foggy days, or 
of subjects which have very little color. Experienced 
color photographers know that there is a difference 
between good color and true color. Colors may be 
good due to a variety of circumstances; but colors are 
true only when photographed under the illumination 
for which the film is balanced. Photographers also 
know that there is a difference between bad and dis- 
torted colors. Painters have rendered grasses red and 
horses blue to achieve certain impact. Similarly, color 
photographers have deliberately used colored lights 
or color filters in conjunction with color film in order 
to create significant effects. . . . On the other hand, 
distorted color is not automatically good color; and 
good color is not always the same as true color. Color, 
then, is not the unalterable factor as most beginners 
believe. 

If the effectiveness of a color slide is to depend on 
color exclusively, color has to be unusual. To record 
ordinary color is meaningless, but unusual color will 
always be of interest. . . . Color depends on light, and 
the balance between light and dark produces “mood”. 
A moody photograph is usually successful due almost 
exclusively to its color. .. . 


To conclude, I wish to state that this listing of the 
qualities of the “exhibition slide” does not constitute 
a formula. A formula is a set form, a prescribed rule, 
a conventional method in which something is to be 
done bypassing complexities of procedure, situation, 
or opinion. Here, each one of these qualities deserves 
considerations in all its complexities, whether ma- 
terial, practical or philosophical, and only experience 
will provide the individual with a personal formula 
for each procedure and situation for making a slide 
of exhibition value. 
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Working Overtime With Color 


By Charles F. Dieter 


Manufacturers of color film suggest that its use 
should be confined to between two hours after sunrise 
and two hours before sunset. In pursuit of pictorial 
effects we have probably all graduated from the con- 
finement of this foolproof zone, for instance at the end 
of day. Since we have lost the brilliance and scale of 
the midday lighting we may be prone to turn the lens 
on the sunset itself to supply brilliance and central 
interest. In so doing we may be overlooking beautiful 
effects which can be recorded if we turn our atten- 
tion to the landscapes and seascapes themselves, 
bathed in this special light which occurs just before 
and just after sunset, though we usually have to avoid 
those occasions when, due to atmospheric conditions, 
everything simply greys down. 

During this period with clear weather the light will 
go through a rather dizzy change of color balance, and 
that is probably why the film manufacturers do not 
recommend it. One has to acquire a small assortment 
of filters, and for this occasional work the inexpensive 
gelatins will do nicely. After late afternoon at some 
time depending on the season and atmospheric con- 
ditions a rather light blue filter such as Kodak 82A 
should improve the overall appearance of the slide. 
But even on a very clear day as the sun approaches 
the horizon the last few minutes before it sets a flood 
of yellow builds up which will demand an 82C. 
Usually the photographer does not have to be con- 
cerned about “true” color balance but strives for ac- 
ceptable and pleasing effects. The aim is not to can- 
cel out this special quality of light but to hold back 
any overexaggeration by the color film. Some times 
the colors in the processed film seem a little bizarre, 
and let’s face it, some care is needed in the manipu- 
lation of filters. Actually much of this sort of light is 
bizarre to the eye, and the brain is making adapta- 
tions of the eye’s true report. But when seen on the 
screen a slide has to be believable in color irrespective 
of the scientific explanations. For an approximate idea, 
one way is to view the scene through the filters held 
to the eye. There are certain occasions around sunset 
when for some reason a strong green builds up in the 
light, so a magenta gelatin (which is anti-green) is 
a good thing to have around. 

A tripod is indispensable, for often the subject will 
be in a range of from 1 to 10 Weston. If foreground 
framing material is included, which will demand a 
small aperture, exposures can easily run to 10 seconds. 
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Just before sunset the scene contrasts can be very high, 
but after sunset the lighting will become flat, and 
lose in the moment of setting that excessive yellowish 
quality. It often becomes pinkish for some fifteen 
minutes after sunset, and then continually shifts 
toward the blue. We found that a reflected light meter 
can be used normally with a good deal of confidence 
and will come up with about the right density in the 
finished slide. A little experimentation may be needed 
here as we are working within rather narrow limits 
to a desired effect. Due probably to the reciprocity 
effect in the longer than normal exposures, normal 
settings seem to give about the right density to ex- 
press this soft evening light. If there is some nearby 
foliage or framing and a fill-in flash is considered, 
don’t give more than about one tenth normal fill un- 
der these circumstances, everything being in low key. 

In this kind of work one has to be looking for some 
highlighted feature around which to organize the pic- 
ture. Marines in general and reflections over water 
can be good. Snow is a valuable ally in its many 
manifestations, and a landscape with mountains cap- 
ped with snow can give plenty of impact as they still 
catch the sunlight even after sunset. 


Eprror’s Note: This article brings to mind Joseph 
Muench’s gorgeous shots in Arizona Highways. Most of 
them, at least the more striking pictures, are made in 
those magic moments right around sunset. 

At the 1953 Convention in Los Angeles the field trip 
was to Corriganville, a movie ranch in the Santa Susanna 
hills. In a small valley was a cow town, all false fronts, 
surrounded by rugged hills bearing picturesque formations. 
The gang had a busy day and as the sun dropped too 
quickly into the western hills, they crowded into the 
buses for the trip back to L. A. Joe Muench, Vella Finne 
and I waited for the last bus. Joe pointed up to the hills, 
and I'll never forget what he said. “Look there, with the 
light just starting to get right for pictures, everybody 
goes home.” 

If you want to play with these shades of gold, don’t 
worry too much about filtering. Don’t try to filter back 
to “normal”, whatever that might be. Try instead to cap- 
ture the beauty of color which sun and dust have painted 
over the view. Shoot it as it lies, bracket your exposures 
by quarter stops if you are not sure, then try your filters 
but don’t use heavy filtration to wash out the beauty be- 
fore you. Rather touch the beauty lightly and sort out 
your magic on the screen at home. I'd rather bind the 
filters into the slides for projection, myself.—db. 
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C. Thomas Fuller, Catasauqua, Pa., won $250 in the color 
class with rainy day shot (or was it a hose?). It was part 
of a three-way tie. 


Edward B. Roberts, Montague, Michigan, won $500 with 
this simple design in the scenes and still life class. Snow 
texture in the foreground is excellent. 


inners 


These pictures by 
PSAers won $2250 
in the 1959 National 
Newspaper Snapshot 
Awards 


Judges couldn't resist the wink and 
Mrs. S. Joseph Silbert, New York 
City, had $250 as a result. 
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Alma's Baby’ won $1 000 in the color class for Giorginia 
Reid of Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


These PSAers studied the name of this 
contest. The word ‘'snapshot’’ is very 
important. In this sense, a snapshot is 
@ picture anyone could make with sim- 
ple camera equipment. Judging is not 
by salon rules, though good composi- 
tion is not ignored as you can see. But 
here the ‘record shot’ reaps its reward 
and the arty shot often goes down to 
defeat. 


Jesse W. Dean of Richmond, Va., saw a picture in this 
detail and collected $250 for his vision. 
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Camera subjects for the nature photographer are 
as plentiful as stars in the Milky Way. It would seem 
therefor that like subjects would be rare in our nature 
exhibitions, and yet, anyone who has ever judged one 
of these soon realizes that the job is complicated by 
many excellent pictures all very much alike. 

Obviously all cannot be accepted, for the chosen 
show would be dull and boring to the audience. Many 
very fine pictures as a result do not get into the win 
column. It is for this reason that seasoned exhibitors 
are not discouraged when nature pictures of top 
quality, and interest value are rejected. Likely some 
very trivial detail influenced the decision of the judges, 
who must pick only two or three of a kind from some 
“FOUR and TWENTY” choice pictures of the same 
subject. 

Birds have always been of prime interest to man. 
They are alert, incredible in their instincts, their calls 
enliven the countyside, and their plumage is often 
colorful. It is only natural that nature photographers 
often spend a lot of their time photographing birds, 
and also that they begin with those most common in 
our country fields, and nearby marshes. 

The Red-Winged Blackbird is a prime example. 
The writer has seen in a single judging quite a few 


Four and Twenty 


Blackbirds 


By Len Thurston, FPSA 


good pictures of these interesting marsh birds. The 
male Red-wing is one of the very first birds to return 
in the very early spring, and perchance if you linger 
alongside low marshy places to admire the swelling 
catkins, you will soon be aware that the place is 
vibrant with the familiar throaty “Con-ka-ree” call 
of the male Red-wing. A few weeks later they are 
joined by the hens: dusky brown birds with heavily 
streaked breasts. Their range is wide: from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific: from the Gulf to Alaska. The western 
male bird is more colorful than the eastern, and the 
markings on the female too are a little different. 

Since the advent of strobe, camera technique among 
top exhibitors has become peculiarly standardized, 
and this is likely due to PSA Conventions, and the 
slide study circuits. It is small wonder that the Red- 
wing, among the bravest of nesting birds, and among 
the most plentiful, affords good photographic mater- 
ial. More than one photographer in setting up his 
speedlights, has been dive-bombed by the male Red- 
wing guarding his two or three nesting mates—the 
male is a happy polygamist, and his womenfolk do 
not mind. Since the male is busy with the offensive, 
it is usually plain Jane that has her picture made 
coming in to feed the young. 
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In the February 1959 issue of the PSA JOURNAL 
this writer became confused between two very similar 
pictures of the female Redwing with young. They 
were made by two of our best known exhibitors, but 
who are separated by a continent. A picture I used 
entitled, “Female Redwinged Blackbird and Young” 
was attributed to Robt. Strindberg, but it was actually 
made by Burdette White of California. A picture by 
each maker is shown here for your review. You will 
note the difference in the. marking on the head of 
the two birds, and until corrected, | would assume 
that Burdette White’s bird is the Pacific Redwing. 
Both are excellent pictures, have an enviable record, 
and are examples of why nature judges have a diffi- 
cult time making their selections. 

In each case the picture was made from a blind, 
and with two speedlights. Burdette White writes 
that he waited three hours for his one picture of 
the mother bird and young; his electronic flash dis- 
turbed the mother and he did not have the heart 
to deprive the little ones of food any longer. Strind- 
berg moved his camera in close as well as his lights. 
The lens used was a 105 mm mounted on a Novaflex 
bellows. He waited some distance away in a blind 
using a Kagra bulb with a 40-ft. tube to trip his 
Exakta’s shutter. 

To-day most bird photographers are using 300 and 
400 mm lens, and the camera is with them in the 
blind making it much easier to produce multiple ex- 
posures without disturbing the bird once they are 
accustomed to electronic flash. Most birds soon pay 
little attention to the repeated flashes, and this despite 
the fact that they must be mounted near the subject. 

The two Redwing pictures shown here, one made 
in California, and the other in Connecticut give you 
an inkling of why your perfect shot is often rejected. 
Invariably in each group of pictures there will be 
two or three a little more outstanding. Among the 
most frequent groups seen by the judges are the 
common birds of field and stream, fungi, big colorful 


Ernest Smith has been doing it successfully, and others, 
too. Why not hit the same show twice with the same pic- 
ture. Once in Color, and the second time in Black and 
White. It may even be likely that your black and white 
print will fare better than the color slide. Competition is 
less keen. 

If you have a dark room and an enlarger it is easy to 
make a negative from a good color slide. Both of the 
prints furnished for this article were made by the writer 
from transparencies furnished by Burdette White and 
Robert Strindberg. 

Doubtless there are other techniques in making nega- 
tives from color slides, but the one the writer uses has 
worked nicely for some years. (Several have appeared in 
past Journals. ) 
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Make A Double Killing 


Burdette White 


moths, large garden spiders, and praying mantis. Next 
time yuu take your camera out on a nature safari 
try studying some of the models not so well known. 
It may be that your current pictures are falling into 
the class of the “Four and Twenty BLacksimps.” 


The thoroughly clean transparency is placed in the 
negative carrier of the enlarger, and carefully focused onto 
an easel, Glass mounted slides need not be removed from 
the glass if glass is perfect, and not fogged on the inside. 
The lens is stopped down to about f:11, and exposure is 
for 2 seconds on Ansco Panchromatic Type 282 cut film. 
No doubt other full range films will do just as well. The 
film is developed for about eight minutes in D-76 at 68 
degrees F. diluted in water one to one, Actually the writer 
develops by inspection using a dark green safelight, but 
the time is usually eight to nine minutes. The resulting 
negative should be fairly thin, and it will usually print on 
normal contrast paper. If my picture is for reproduction 
[ usually print on F2 or F3 Medalist, as this paper allows 
a little extra control of contrast by varying the developing 
time.—Len Thurston 
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Here we have a hand held coyly aloft. 
Attached to a stump growing out of the 
subject's stomach, True, the size of the 
hand is minimized by showing only the 
side rather than a flat view; but there 
it is . . . in all its glory. Turn the pic- 
ture upside-down, and see how really 
powerful is that uninteresting pattern. 


It steals the picture. 


Sharon Tino, model from the Patricia 
Lee Modeling School & Agency, St. 
Petersburg, here proves that she’s really 
worth looking at. You now see a teen- 
aged blonde with curves where curves 
ought to be. . . . not a flipper on the 
end of a stump. The darkening in print- 
ing of too obvious patterns has long 
been practiced by salonists and por- 
traitists; but isn’t it better to eliminate 
it in the first place? 
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Pose Pretty, Please 


By F.E. (Doc) Westlake, 
APSA, M. Photog. 
Fourth of a Series 


This month we thought we would 
examine arms, hands, legs and feet in 
their relationship to better posing. They 
can be so important; and so easily for- 
gotten in portraiture unless you happen 
to be a manicurist or a dance director of 
a girly revue. Both being flexible, they 
can get into strange and awkward pat- 
terns. These patterns often escape the 
photographer's eye because he is so 
busy looking for the “right” expression 
and/or adjusting lights for pleasing 
shadows, or trying to overcome eye- 

The subject is so large that it can 
only be scratched here and there as we 
go along. (See Part 2, September). But 
let’s take a look at a couple of easy 
ones to both spot and correct. 


With Doc leaving a bit of space on his 
page this month, perhaps it is a good time 
to bring up the question. What question? 
Why, simply this: Do you want these tips 
on portraiture continued? We have been 
running them because we think they are a 
fitting “extension of remarks” of Maurice 
Louis’ “Portrait Pointers” which dealt with 
the larger aspects of portraiture. Doc has 
been dealing with those little touches 
which make a portrait look better. 

As a practicing studio operator he knows 
the value of these posing points, yet he has 
translated them into amateur habitats by 
using outdoor lighting and a 35mm camera. 
He has many more ot them to offcur, and Ye 
Ed would like to know if enough of you 
are interested to warrant the space. All of 
us make portraits, pictures of people, at 
some time in our camera career, so it fits 
our specification of “as many Divisions as 
possible.” If you want them to continue, 
drop a post card to the Editor now. The 
tally will tell. 


Goldmans Travel 


As we told you several months ago, our 
Prexy and his wife are soon on the water 
for a round-the-world trip. While they are 
away (until April) your letters to the Presi- 
dent should be addressed to him at Head- 
quarters where they will receive prompt 
attention and action. 


Change of Address 


This is as good a place as any to tell you 
again that if you are moving send HQ your 
old and new address as early as possible. 
All PSA official mail (Journal, bulletins, 
etc.) is addressed there and this one notice 
takes care of all that. Your portfolios, etc., 
should be notified direct. 


Almost any crossing of legs causes a 
distortion of curve; that is, flattening or 
bulging. And so for posing purposes 
actual pressure of one leg on another 
is best avoided if possible, as Sharon 
has done here. In some poses this has 
a tendency to throw the feet into a 
slightly awkward position, but by keep- 
ing the footwear on the dark side this 
is minimized. 


Now that we're living in the portion 
of the twentieth century which decrees 
leg showmanship (thank goodness) let 
us give it everything we've got. Illus- 
trated here is the “ankle cut.” It has 
entirely destroyed the shape of the leg 
on the left. The ankle has become grass. 
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MEEKER, Mrs. Fleeta O., P. O. Box 
568, Visalia, Calif. 12°59C 
Scribner S. Kirr 
MEIGHAN, Jerome T., Jr., 88-27 Rur- 
ledge Ave., Glendale 27, N.Y. 12°59 
cjP 
Vincent L. Stibler 
MILLE R, Hubert, 645 W. Popular Sr., 
Stockton, Calif. 12°59 CP 
Earl R. Mog 
MILLER, Miss Marie I., 77 Collard Sc. 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 12°59 CNPT 
MC 


MOSHIRI, Ataola, Vitab Comm. Estab, 
113 Ave. Hafez, Teheran, Iran 12°59 


Miss Shirley Stone 
MUIR, Jean A., 37 Potomac St., Ridge- 
ley, W. Va. 12°59 


wc 
MURPHY, Miss Lillie, 916 N. East Sc. 
Bloomington, Ill. 12°59 C 
Miss Martho Wessel 
NELSON, Ernest, 415 Garfield St., 
Denver 6, Colo. 12°59 CN 
Arthur W. Walloce 
NESBIT, Donald ¥., 8934-B Dorothy 
Ave., South Gare, Calif. 12°59 M 
Stuart M Ogg 
NICHOLS, Thomas O., Jr., % Page 
Engineers, Inc., 933rd ACWRON, 
APO 81, New York, N.Y. 12°59CP 
L. G. George 


O'DONNELL, Dr. George H. R., % 


Royer & Royer, Inc., 41 E. 28th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 12°59 CPT 
Dudley D. Dovis 


OREN, Junior L., 917 Dawson, Water- 


loo, lowa 12°59 P 
George E. Bebout 
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PAGNIEZ, Delmira R., 2 Washington 
Square Village, New Yark 12, N.Y 
$59 ¢ 


Al Schwartz 
PEACE, John S., 1243 Plainfield Rd., 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 12°59 CP 
Albert E. See 
PERRY, Jack, P.O. Box 368, Colton, 
Calif. 12°59 CNT 
MC 


PETERSON, Rev. Martin, C.M., Mary 
Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, 
Pa. 12°59 CP 

McC 

PHILLIPS Mrs. H. 

Ave., Danville, Il 
Orvil L. Stokes 

POLLACK, Milton, 506 N. Eifert Rd., 

Mason, Mich. 12°59 P 
Philip G. Coleman 

POSPESHIL, Gene, 4001 N. Park Dr., 

Belleville, Ill. 12°59 NP 
Mrs. S. F. Beverage 

PROPPER, Robert A., 30 Ridgewood 

Ave., Hamden, Conn. 12°59 CP 
Mrs. Ruth M. Rowe 

PURDY, Miss Muriel M., 
St., ¥., Saskatoon, Sask 
12°59 P 


112 N. Bowman 
CP 


303 Taylor 
, Canada 


RAY, Lauren H 
Hollywood 29, Calif 
Lester L. Lauck 
READDY, Thoms L., 532 Madison St. 
Orlando, Fla. 12°59 CP 
John H. Rauch 
REXANNE, Robert Leslie, 
Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Sidney P. Solow 
REYES-VALERIO. Constantiro, Calle 
Norte 107, Apartado Postal 
, Chihuahua, Mex: 


, 931 N. Serrano Ave., 
12°59 € 


1927 Apex 
12°99 


Tercera, 
270, Cuauhtemoc 
co 12°59 CNT 


MC 
RIDLEY, Norman N., 5 Alfred Court, 
Everette 49, Mass. 12°59 CN] P 
F. Trafton Venable 
RIEMER, Bob, 4701 ©. Deming PI., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 12°59 JP 


M. Louise, 6718 Mil- 
12°99 


MC 
ROBLEDO, 
ner Rd., 

( 
Mrs. Lucille Dumser 
ROCHETTE, Pierre, 194 Peel Sc., 
Sherbrooke, Que., Canada 12°59C JM 
Alex Potamianos 


Mrs 
Hollywood 28, Calif 


ROECKS, Elswornh C., 91103 9th Ave. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 12°59 C 
Mrs. Irene ©. Dye 
RUHOMON, Clarence, % Departmem 
of Agriculture, Georgetown, British 
Guiana, South Africa 12°59 
MC 


SAGE, T. Allan, 279 Woolwich Sc. 
Guelph, Om ., Canada 12°59 CP 
Cc. W. Py 
SANJEAN, Dr. John, 121 Fairview Ave 
Modesto, Calif. 12°59 CN 
Mrs. Eileen Tanson 
SCHILLING, Gus J., 58 Country Club 
Lane, Springfield, 12°59 CP 
Marshal! M. Thomas 
SCHILLING, Nicholas, 22 Standish 
Dr., Scarsdale, N.Y. 12°59 CN PT 
MC 


, O. S. 665 Cor- 
12°59 CP 


SCOTT, Joseph S. Jr 
nell Ave., Villa Park, Ill. 
Roger J. Noser 
SEAVEY, Charles H., 455 Sherman Sr. 
Canton, Mass. 1759CP 
Eliot C. French 
SEITZ, Miss Evelyn I., 231 E. 
New York 16, N.Y. 12°59 CP 
Al Schwartz 
SHERMAN, Mrs. Edward R., 6 Frank- 
lin Ave., Westport, Conn. 12°59 CP 
Henry C. Miner, Jr. 
SHUE , Donald R., 355 S. George St., 
York, Pa. 12°59 JP 
MC 


34th Se. 


SMITH, Dr. C. Endicott, 29 Cottage 
St., Wellesley 81, Mass. 12°59 CN 
Mrs. Richard Wagner 
SMITH, Howard B., 52 Bangor Sr., 
Springfield 8, Mass. 12°59 M 
MC 


SPIES, P. M., 1943 Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill. 12°59 S 
Frederick T. Wiggins, Jr 
STAHL, Richard, 12049 S. Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 12°59 CN 
Lenore Bliss Hayes 
STEINS, Miss Ruby, 100 E. Pine Sr., 
Altadena, Calif. 12°59 S 
John Sti ck 
STUBBLEFIELD, William P., Box 
183, Eudora, Ark. 12°59 ( 
MC 
TANGUAY, Mrs. Micheline G., 10127 
Verville, Montreal, Que., Canada 
12°59 P 
Miss Y seult Mounsey 
TARRANT, Ralph R., 409 Country 
Club Road, Casper, Wyo. 12°59 JP 
0. L. Loshbough 


TATLOCK, Dr. Hugh, 16 Ward Ave., 
Northampton, Mass. 12°59 P 
Mary S. Shoub 
THIEDE, Carl H., 8426 Piney Branch 
Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 12°59 C 
John F. Meenehan 
THOMAS, Fred H., 3954 N. 9h, Abi- 
lene, Tex. 12°59 P 
J. Howard Austin 
TUCKER, Arthur E., 1508 Albany St., 
Schenectady 4, N.Y. 12°59 CPT 
Mrs. Kay Stevens 
TURNBULL, Miss Anne, % New Zea- 
land Consulate General, 153 Kearny 
St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 12°59 C 
Miss Evelyn Letts 
TYRRELL, Gilbert, 5901 Seaview, 
Seattle 7, Wash. 12°59 P 
Florence A. Porter 
VAN WORMER, Sewell, 6029 Mesita 
Dr., San Diego 15, Calif. 12°59 CN 
Lo Vert B. Hendricks 
WALTERS, William F., 3142 W. 78th 
St., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 12°59 C 
Lester L. Lavck 
WANTKE, Theodore H., 400 S. Hauser 
Blvd., 6D, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
12°59 C 
Floyd Norgoard 
WELCH, William J. L., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
W. R Eastabrook 
WHITTINGHAM, M. G., 262 Kenwood 
Court, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 
12°59 CP 
Gilbert R. Lehmbeck 
WILLIAMS, Edward A., Box 202, Bur- 
ton, Ohio 12°59 CT 
MC 


P.O. Box 1117 
12°59 P 


1454 E. Como 
Minn. 12°59 CN 


FILLIAMS, Russ, Sr., 
Bivd., St. Paul 17, 


MC 
WILLIAMSON, Floyd E., 3618 Rose 
Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 12°59 
cs 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald E. Hayward 
WYATT, Mrs. Eugene C., $2 Edge- 
water Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 12°59 


MC 
YORK, Mrs. Dorothy M., 308 ¥. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 9°59 
CNP 
Evelyn M. Robbins 
ZADIELOVICH, Miss Anne, 912 Union 
St., Oakland 20, C« if. 12°59 CN 
Ben D. Tooley 


CAMERA CLUBS 


BUF FALO ROTARY CAMERA CLUB, 
% Rotary Club of Buffalo, Hae! 
Statler-Hilton, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 12°59 
c 


Robert P. Schermerhom 
CANTON CAMERA CLUB, % Allan B. 
Conklin, 111 Pearl St., Hartford 4, 
Conn. 12°59 C 
Alex Potamianos 
COLOR CRAFTERS CAMERA CLUB, 
% Richard Stahl, 12049 Scewart Ave. 
Chicago 28, Ill. 12°59 CN 
Mrs. Lenore Bliss Hayes 
ETOBICOKE CAMERA CLUB, % H. |. 
Lutjens, 16 Willard Gardens, Tor- 
onto 3, Ont., Canada 12°99 CN 
John Fish 
FOUR POINTS CAMERA CLUB, % 
Connie Jarrett, 4419 Southern Bivd., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 12°59 CP 
Jomes N. Brice 
G.E.E.A.A. CAMERA CLUB, 
Gould, 166 Broad Sr., 
Mass. 12°59 CN 
John Fish 
HAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL CAMERA 
CLUB, % Fred A. Hunt, Hampton 
High School, Allison Park, Pa 
12°59 NJP 


"ELE 
Fitchburg, 


MC 
HARRISBURG CAMERA CLUB, % 
Mrs. George ]. Hofstetter, 354 Rum 
son Dr., Harrisburg, Pa. 9°59 CP 


IMMANUEL CAMERA CLUB, % John 
R. Swanson, 5438 N. Paulina Sc., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 12°59 CP 

Norman A. Tegtmeyer 

MID-SOUTH CAMERA CLUB, 106), 
Popular Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 12°59 
Pp 

SOUTH ST. PAUL CAMERA CLUB, 
™ Loretta Shoemaker, 1984 Oakdale 
Ave., West St. Paul 18, Minn. 11'S 
CN 

Herbert H. Gustafson 

TELETYPE CAMERA CLUB, % 
George Lazarus, Teletype Corpora 
tion Dept. 9323, 5555 Touhy Ave 
Skokie, Ill. 12°59 CMNP 

MC 

@ESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
INC. CAMERA CLUB, % J. Husta) 
4000 N. ©. 39th St., Oklahoma City 
Okla. 12°59 CMNJPT 

Hawthome Camera Club 


of both individual and club membership may be had on request to PSA Headquarters 
Each brochure contains an application. 


with deta 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 


Chairman, PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Please enter my application for membership in PSA. I understand that membership, if granted, shall entitle me to the rights and 
privileges of participation in the general activities of the Society, to receive its official publications, and to participate in the special 
activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below. 

DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: ; 7 in the special activities of any one division of 

( ) Photo-Journalism € 3 interest is included in annual dues; oor. 

( Tan ticipation in additional divisions is optional; 

Motion Picture .. ( ) Pictorial eoee ) P Techniques ..... . the fee is $1.25 each per year. Check as many 
Nature ......... ( ) My choice of one free divisional as you wish. 


residents of North America $12; Family mem- 


Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted. berships (husband-&-wife) $18 (inc. 2 divi- 
N Me sions). Individual overseas memberships (ne 
Name a. divisional affiliation included) $6. Of the an- 
PLEASE me nual dues 52.50 is for a one-year subscription 
Miss Sskebundameereesdnoueunaietatseeaneess “un to the official publications of the Society; sub- 
PRINT scriptions at $5 per year are acceptable only 
OR TYPE zovernment agencies. 
GO CLUBS: Dues are same as for individual 
’ Membership, $12, including one division. We 
SPONSOR: As a PSA Member in good standing. it is my pleasure to nominate the suggest that one person be permanently ap- 
: oimted as your Club Representative to PSA. 
above for membership in the Photographic Society of America: The Journal and PSA mail can be addressed 
6 to the club in his care. 
Sponsor: SPONSOR: One required; if you do not know 
a PSA Member who will sponsor you please 
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Probably no other phase of movie 
making is as interesting and as much 
fun as creating the various tricks and 
effects which are to be seen on the mo- 
tion picture screen. Most all of these 
can be done with any movie camera, 
except that with some cameras the job 
is easier than with others. 

The beginner makes his big mistake 
in performing a movie trick over and 
over until it becomes tiresome. But 
more important than that, he fails to 
use some special trick or effect in his 
movie making in a way that will make 
it add to the enjoyment of the picture. 

Most tricks and effects have a place 
in motion pictures and should be used 
in their rightful place. When this is 
done, they have a reason for existing 
and the audience accepts them for their 
contribution to the film. As isolated 
examples of what can be done with a 
movie camera, they are shal'ow, and 
lack any real purpose or meaning. 

Did you ever place ten periods in 
the middle of a sentence? Of course not. 
You use only one period and you place 
it at the end of a sentence, It might be 
said that we have the same condition 
in motion picture making. When a series 
of scenes have ended it is customary to 
slowly darken the screen in what we 
call a fade-out. This is the period, so to 
speak, of the motion picture. The next 
sentence begins with a capital letter, or 
perhaps an indentation that signifies the 
start of a new paragraph and a new 
thought. With the motion picture this 
same effect is accomplished by starting 
the next scene with what we call a 
fade-in. That is, the screen, dark at first, 
slowly comes to light and life in the 
form of the first scene. 


A. How do we make these fades? 
There are two primary methods: One is 
to make the fade when the original 
scene is exposed, and the second is 
when the film is printed in the dark 
room or laboratory. Since the amateur 
filmer does not ordinarily have prints 
made of his films, as was explained two 
lessons ago, he must create all of his 
tricks and effects on the film in his 
camera at the time the exposure is 
made. 

If we examine Illustration 6A, we will 
note that the fade-in begins dark and 
comes to light, while the fade-out is 
just the opposite. In other words, ex- 
treme under-exposure begins the scene, 
gradually being brought up to proper 
exposure. A fade-out is just the reverse. 

Any method that accomplishes this 
condition will create a fade. One meth- 
od is to use a rheostat on the lights, if 
shooting is inside with artificial lights. 
Another method is to close down the 
lens to its smallest stop, then gradually 
open it. 

Some of the more advanced cameras, 
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PSA-MPD Movie Course 


Lesson Six—Tricks and Effects 


By George W. Cushman, APSA 


Illustrations by the Author 


such as the Eastman Cine Special and 
the latest model Bolex, have variable 
shutters which cause a gradual increase 
or decrease of the amount of illumina- 
tion reaching the film. 

Fading devices can be purchased at 
most camera stores which, when placed 
in front of the lens, can be operated to 
reduce or increase the amount of light 
entering the lens. A smoked glass, clear 
at one end and graduated to opacity at 
the other can be drawn in front of the 
lens to create fades. The author usec 
one of these smoked glasses for many 
years long before more perfected meth- 
ods had been introduced on the mar- 
ket. A pair of polaroid glasses can be 
placed in front of the camera lens, and 
as one is slowly turned at right angles 
to the other, the amount of light is 
gradually lessened. Such a device is 
now commercially available, being 
manufactured by one of our bigger lens 
manufacturers. 


| > 
it 
| 
A 
big 
BADE-IN FADE-OUT 
Fig. 6A 


B. With manual controls such as 
these it is obvious that the time or 
length of the fade can be controlled. 
How long should a fade be? There is 
no set rule, but two seconds is about 
average. Professional fades are slightly 
shorter. about 1 2/3 seconds. Of course, 
this is for average scenes in the aver- 
age film. If the tempo of a film is ex- 
ceptionally fast, such as in a slapstick 
comedy, fades could be and should be 
shorter, up to a second or less. And in 
a film where the tempo is very slow, 
the fade might be four or five seconds 
or longer. Jn a film which closes with 
a sunset, a five-second fade-out might 
be most effective. 


€. There are times when a fade-out 
(followed always by a fade-in) takes 
too much time from the film and causes 
the story to momentarily drag. This is 
especially true when the tempo is 
somewhat faster than normal. In order 
to keep the film moving, a filmer will 
employ a fade-in superimposed over a 
fade-out. This is called a lap dissolve 
or more simply, just a dissolve. It’s cre- 
ation differs only slightly from the 
tade-in and fade-out. 

Properly made, a scene is faded-out 
for, let us say, two seconds, by any 
of the methods we have described 
above. Two seconds at silent speed 
means that a total of 32 frames were 
exposed during the fade-out. It is now 
necessary to wind the film back in the 
camera 32 frames. The next scene is 
faded-in, and of course a two second 
fade-in must be employed if the dis- 
solve is to be technically perfect. 

The result will appear as illustrated 
at the left in Fig. 6B. In this instance 
the shot of the lake was slowly faded 
out. The film was wound back, and the 
scene of the sea turtle was faded in. 

When actually filming a picture, 
there is no trick to fading out any 
scene, and fading in any scene, These 
can be made days apart, with many 
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DISSOLVE 
Fig. 6B 


shots taken in between time. When the 
film is edited any fade-in can be spliced 
to any fade-out as desired. 

But it should be noticed that if a 
dissolve is wanted, the two scenes in- 
volved must be shot in succession. This 
is not always the easiest thing to do, 
for the location of the two scenes may 
he miles apart, or days apart, but un- 
less the filmer resorts to duplicate 
printing of his film in a_ laboratory, 
there isn’t much else he can do, 


D. Many filmers will exclaim at this 
point that since their cameras do not 
have any mechanism for winding the 
film the required number of frames in 
order to make the dissolve, this effect 
is out for them. Such need not be the 
case. The film can be wound back by 
hand in a dark room, or a changing 
bag can be used. This is a large, cloth, 
light-tight bag in which the camera 
can be placed, in broad daylight, the 
camera door opened, the film un- 
threaded and backtracked the required 
number of frames, then re-threaded, the 
door locked, and the ensuing fade-in 
made 

What, thread a camera in the dark, 
you say? Certainly. It requires only a 
little practice. The author has made 
hundreds upon hundreds of dissolves 
in exactly this manner, and with a lit- 
tle practice the 32 frames can be 
gauged quite accurately. 32 frames is 
ten inches of 16mm. film, or five inches 
of Smm. film. Winding back this much 
film in total darkness is not half as 
difficult as it sounds. Of course, a wind 
back mechanism incorporated in some 
of the more expensive cameras makes 
this procedure a simple task, but until 
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such equipment is yours, this manual 
job is about the only answer. 

Owners of 8mm. magazine cameras 
can wind back their film very simply 
and easily by merely removing the mag- 
azine, turning it upside down, replacing 
it in the camera, and, with a lens cap 
on the camera lens, or in some other 
manner shutting out all the light from 
entering the lens, the camera is run 
for the required two seconds—or what- 
ever length the fade-out was. This is 
actually running the film backwards in 
the magazine. The magazine is then 
removed from the camera, turned right 
side up again, replaced in the camera, 
and the fade-in made. 


E. It sometimes happens that after a 
film has been developed and projected, 
the filmer wishes he could insert a fade 
here or there. This is possible with a 
chemical solution known as “foto-fade” 
obtainable at most photo stores. This is 
a black die solution, and when a film 
is immersed slowly in the solution, a 
fade can be obtained. Such fades can 
be placed exactly where they are 
wanted in a film, and by changing the 
time of immersing the film into the solu- 
tion, the length of the fade can be con- 
trolled. Complete directions on each 
bottle tell exactly how to make these 
simple fades. 

But dissolves are not possible with 
this liquid. 


F Fades are not the only means of 
bringing a scene to a close, or begin- 
ning a new one. One device that has 
been used for years is the iris, shown 
at right, Fig. 6B. Although not as popu- 
lar as it once was, the iris is still effec- 
tive when used sparingly. It is accom- 
plished by placing an adjustable iris 
ring in front of the camera lens and 
then closing or opening it slowly. The 
iris diaphragm from an old discarded 
lens makes a fine one. It should be 
placed as far in front of the camera as 
possible, six inches not being too far. 
Normally it is best to mount it in a 
solid tube, with the tube held or 
mounted firmly in front of the camera 
lens. 


G. Probably the most used method 
of replacing one scene with another, 
except the straight cut, is the wipe. 
This is the replacing of one scene with 
another, usually by a visible line which 
seems to wipe one picture off as an- 
other is wiped on, hence the name, 
wipe. 

There are thousands of wipes. They 
may be seen in all kinds and styles, 
limited only by the imagination of the 
filmer who creates them. 

In Fig. 6C we have illustrated two. 
The one at the left is typical of the 
most common, This is merely a straight 


WIPE WIPE 
Fig. 6C 


cross wipe. The line begins in the up- 
per left hand corner and wipes down 
to the lower right hand corner, reveal- 
ing the following scene. 

The illustration at the left is a dimin- 
ishing diamond. The picture is cut on 
ill four corners to resemble a diamond 
and all four corners wipe to the center 
to reveal the next scene. In reverse or- 
der, the wipe would begin at the cen- 
ter and the lines would wipe outwards 
to each corner to reveal the scene. 

Some of these more simple wipes can 
be done with the average amateur cam- 
era, Others are too intricate and must 
be done with special equipment in the 
laboratory. The one on the left can 
be made by placing a piece of black 
paper in front of the camera lens some 
eight to ten inches away, just out of the 
field of view. The paper is pushed 
from one corner to the other in, for ex- 
ample, two seconds, thus covering en- 
tirely the field of view. The camera is 
stopped, the film wound back the re- 
quired number of frames, and _ the 
paper, held at the same angle and in 
front of the lens, is pulled slowly out 
of the field of view as the camera but- 
ton is pressed, thus wiping on the 
second scene. 

This may take a little practice, but 
it can be well done if care in the tim- 
ing is taken. In this same way a scene 
can wipe from side to side, top to bot- 
tom or vice versa, corner to corner as 
we have illustrated here, or even re- 
volved, providing the same motion can 
be duplicated when making the second 
scene wipe on. 

One of the simplest methods of mak- 
ing a scene wipe on from side to side is 
to set up the two scenes which are 
wanted; scene one in front of the cam- 
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era, and scene two at right angles to 
the camera. The camera is allowed to 
run for a few seconds on scene one, 
and then, when it is time for the wipe, 
a mirror is slowly pushed in front of 
the lens at a 45 degree angle. This 
serves to wipe off scene one and bring 
into view scene two. Of course the 
action will be reversed in scene two 
due to the mirror, but as for the execu- 
tion technically, it will be perfect, espe- 
cially if the mirror is allowed to run 
on a little home made track or guide 
placed in front of the camera lens 
which will insure even manipulation of 
the mirror. 

Any intricate wipe can be made in 
the camera by employing the use of a 
pair of matched mattes. First, the de- 
sired wipe is made on black and white 
film which results in matte #1. This is 
then printed on another section of film 
which is called the twin, or matte #2. 
In use, the first matte is threaded in 
the camera in front of the raw film to 
be exposed and the scene is shot. The 
film is then wound back in the camera 
and matte #2 is threaded in the cam- 
era and the second scene is shot. The 
author has made many intricate wipes 
in this manner, but since this is a 
rather involved technique, we shall do 
no more than mention it here to show 
that no matter what wipe is desired, 
it can be accomplished in the simplest 
of home movie cameras. 


H. Slow motion results when pictures 
are projected slower than they are tak- 
en. When we shoot at 16 frames per 
second and project at 16 frames per 
second, the action on the screen can be 
said to be normal. 

But if we should take 32 frames a 
second and project them at 16 a sec- 
ond, it is obvious that the action filmed 
in one second requires two seconds to 
see. Therefore the action would be 
slowed down just one-half normal. If 
we took 64 frames a second and 
showed them at 16 frames per second, 
the action would be just one-fourth 
normal, or it would take four times as 
long to see as it took to happen. 

Normally, 64 frames per second is 
referred to as slow motion. 80 frames 
and more is called ultra slow motion. 
At least one camera has been built that 
exposes 4000 frames per second. 
Imagine taking four minutes to see the 
action that happened in one second! 

If the speed of the film through the 
camera can be altered, slow motion 
movies can be made. Since the shutter 
speed is changed, the lens opening 
must also be changed. At 32 frames 
per second, the lens must be opened 
up one full stop—such as, from f:8 to 
f:5.6. And at 64 frames per second, the 
lens must be opened up two full stops, 
such as from f:8 to f:4. Some cameras 
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different film 
speeds can also be operated at various 
speeds in between. In such instances 
the proper lens setting must be de- 
termined. 


which feature these 


L. By the same token, if film is pro- 
jected faster than it is taken, the action 
will appear to be faster. If a film is ex- 
posed at 12 frames a second and pro- 
jected at 16 frames a second, what took 
one second to happen in real life is 
seen in % of a second on the screen. 
When exposed at 8 frames a second, 
the projected picture will consume half 
the time on the screen as in real life, 
with the result that it is happening 
twice as fast. And if only one frame 
were exposed per second, yet projected 
at 16 frames per second, the time on 
the screen would be 16 times as fast 
as in real life. 

Thus if one frame per second were 
exposed for 160 seconds, the action 
which took 2 minutes and 40 seconds 
in real life would be seen in ten sec- 
onds on the screen. This is how flowers 
are made to open in a short space of 
time, how clouds are made to race 
across the sky, and how other slow 
moving objects are made to move so 
rapidly. 

Imagine the effect if one frame were 
‘exposed each minute, or every two 
minutes, or every hour, or perhaps only 
once a day. This is known as single 
frame work and can be done with any 
movie camera. A flick of the trigger ex- 
poses one frame. Some of the more ex- 
pensive cameras have special levers 
which, when activiated, expose but one 
frame at a time. Such cameras are es- 
pecially adapted for this kind of work. 

In some cameras no change of ex- 
posure is required. Other makes require 
about a half stop less exposure when 
the single frame lever is pressed. A few 
tests should be made ot determine the 
exact exposure change required with 
each particular camera. 


= One trick all filmers want to try 
now and then is shooting the action 
backwards. This is sure to bring a laugh 
when a diver is seen to come out of 
the water feet first and go right back 
up on the high tower. And this trick is 
so easy to accomplish. The camera is 
simply held upside down while the 
scene is shot. Then, when the film has 
been developed, it is projected upside 
down—that is, the film is turned around 
on the projection reel and the end is 
projected first. The scene will be right 
side up, but the action will be back- 
wards. (With 8mm. the sides will be 
reversed, and a slight re-focusing will 
be required. But this is not too much 
of an objection in relation to the amount 
of fun the scene will provide. 16mm. 


will project O. K.) No change in ex- 
posure is required. 


K. Many filmers at one time or an- 
other want to follow a moving object 
or move in close to a subject in one 


Fig. 6D 


continuous shot. The easiest and sim- 
plest answer to this situation is to em- 
ploy a child’s wagon, as illustrated in 
Fig. 6D. It is necessary for an accom- 
plice to push or pull the wagon in re- 
lation to the subject. 

If the subject keeps the same distance 
from the camera, no change in focus is 
necessary. But if the camera moves up 
to or away from the subject, thus chang- 
ing the distance to the object focused 
upon, the focusing ring on the lens must 
be changed as the distance changes. 

This following, or going up to or 
away from a subject, is known as “dol- 
lying” and such a shot is called a “dol- 
ly” shot. 


a Some times it is desired to soften 
the harsh lines in a picture. This effect, 
called soft focus, was quite the vogue 
25 or 30 years ago, but is not used 
much now except for very special oc- 
casions. It is simply achieved by taking 
a piece of a woman’s nylon (or silk) 
stocking, dying it black, and placing it 
an inch or so in front of the lens. If 
greater diffusion is desired, more thick- 
nesses are added. With several thick- 
ness, a slight increase in exposure may 
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be necessary. A few tests first are ad- 
vised, 

Fog scenes are made the same way 
except that the stocking should not be 
dyed black but left as light as possible, 
white being best, especially with color 
film. When filmed in slow motion, such 
as 32 the 
result looks much like a scene filmed 
under 


frames per second or faster, 
water. 


M. 4 moonlight effect can be, and 
in fact has to be, made in daylight. 
With the sunlight preferably at right 
angles to the the lens is 
stopped down two stops and the ex- 


subject, 


posure made 

If the traditional blue of moonlight 
is wanted on color film, a tungsten type 
film should be used with no corrective 
filter. This will give the desired bluish 


cast 


N. Intriguing and tricky to make and 
to see is the mirror shot. It isn’t really 


difficult, but 


cautions that must be 


there are two major pre- 


made. One is the 


lighting and the other is the focus 
¢ 
Pd 
ol 
a 
= of 
*. 


In figure 6E we show a typical mir- 
ror set-up The lights must be placed 
around the subject in such a way that 
thev are not included in the camera's 
field of 
flect the mirror 

And as for the focusing distance, the 
must be set for the total of the 
distance to the mirror plus the distance 


view and of course do not re- 


le ns 


from the mirror to the subject. If, for 
example, in our illustration, the camera 
is four feet from the mirror and the 


mirror is six feet from the subject, the 
lens would then be set at ten feet. 
Care must also be taken to make cer- 
tain that the camera is far enough to 
that neither 


the cameraman are included in 


one side of the mirror s« 
it nor 
the image the mirror reflects. 

Mirror often called for in 
a film, but they also have the advantage 
of permitting the camera to include a 
small which 


shots are 


area a room 


larger 


j 


would otherwise be impossible. In our 
illustration, if the camera were placed 
where the mirror is, it is obvious the 
field covered would not be nearly 
as large as in this instance when the 
distance can be almost doubled. 

It must, of course, be remembered 
that with all mirror shots the image 
is reversed upon projection. If it is 
necessary to correct this, a second mir- 
ror can be placed an inch or less in 
front of the camera lens. This second 
mirror will correct the reversal of the 
image given by the first mirror. 


Oo. Many times a filmer wants to 
show someone dreaming. The actor in 
the scene goes to sleep, then above him 
we see an image of what he is dream- 
ing. Or perhaps it is desired to show 
a ghost walking through a house. 

This is normally done by exposing the 
same film twice in the camera. First, 
the sleeping actor is filmed. The film is 
then wound back in the camera and the 
second image is filmed. Many of us 
have done this in error with sometimes 
disastrous and sometimes comical re- 
sults, But when carefully planned, such 
double exposure work is most effective. 

Care should be taken to see that both 
scenes are generally dark with the sub- 
ject lighted with spotlights. If the sub- 
ject is generally light, such as a beach 
scene and a mountain scene, the double 
exposure is confused and ineffective. 

In planning such a set-up, the areas 
over which the second image is to ap- 
pear should be kept relatively dark in 
the first exposure. 

As for exposure, care must be taken 
not to over-expose. Some set-ups for 
this kind of work will require about one 
stop less exposure than normal, since 
the exposures of both scenes are addi- 
tive. If the areas of both scenes are 
quite dark, normal exposure may be 
about right. A couple of tests will indi- 
cate the proper exposure to make. 


P. Many times a filmer wants to frame 
a shot and make it look much as it 
would through a pair of binoculars. 
This is a relatively easy matter and is 
accomplished by cutting a mask with 
the desired opening and placing the 
mask a few inches in front of the lens. 

Such a set-up is clearly illustrated in 
Fig. 6F. The box-like arrangement in 
front of the camera lens is known as 
a matte box and was made from the 
bellows of an old folding still camera. 
It may therefore be collapsed when 
not in use, 

On the front end is a wooden frame 
which will hold the desired mask. In 
this instance the cameraman is about to 
insert a binocular mask, or matte as 
they are called in the trade. This one 
has been cut out of black paper as 


Fig. 6F 


have the heart and the keyhole also 
shown in this illustration. 

In this particular set-up the mattes 
are held about ten inches from the 
camera lens. This is far enough so that 
the outline of the matte when projected 
will be reasonably sharp, especially if 
a small lens opening can be used. If a 
fuzzy outline is desired, a smaller 
matte must be used and it must be 
placed closer to the lens. If a needle 
sharp outline is required, the matte 
must be much larger and placed 20 o1 
more inches in front of the lens. 


Q. There are many tricks that can 
be made with a matte box. One is to 
show an actor talking to himself—that 
is, making twins out of anyone. This is 
simply done by covering up half the 
opening in the front of the matte box, 
exposing the actor who poses in the op- 
posite or open side of the scene, then 
winding back the film in the camera 
covering up the other side of the matte 
box, placing the actor in the other 
side of the scene, and exposing the same 
film a second time. 

The result will be much like we see 
in the actual frame enlargements in 
Fig. 6G. Care must be taken to see 
that the camera is not moved whatso- 
ever while the two scenes are exposed, 
and also that the exposure does not 
change. Also, a good neutral (and pref- 
erably dark) background at the center 
is advisable so that if there is a slight 
overlap or underlap of the two pictures, 
it will not be noticeable. 


R. A second method of accomplishing 
the same effect is to use what is called 
a duplicating ring. This is a metal ring 
which is open on one side and closed 
on the other, and is pictured at the 
bottom of Fig. 6G. It is slipped onto the 
lens and the first exposure is made. 
After the film is wound back in the 
camera, the ring is rotated just half way 
around so that the first side or half of 
the scene is covered up and the second 
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Fig. 6G 


side is open. The second exposure can 
now be made. 

Generally, best results are obtained 
with each duplicator ring at a specific 
aperture opening, and this varies with 
each ring and each camera. It is usually 
around f.5.6 to £.8. But once this exact 
lens setting is determined for a given 
duplicator ring and a given lens, perfect 
results can be expected every time it is 
used, 


Ss. Perhaps the greatest effect of all 
that the motion picture medium has to 
offer is the animation of inanimate ob- 
jects. This phenomenon, as we all know, 
is what made Walt Disney famous, and 
is called, simply, animation. 

In animation, we can make drawings 
seem to move. This is accomplished by 
making a series of drawings, each one 
slightly advanced from the one preced- 
ing. If, for example, we want to draw 
a picture of a man walking, we show 
his foot in the second drawing a bit 
more advanced than it was in the first, 
a bit more in the third than in the sec- 
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ond, a bit more in the fourth than in 
the third, and so on. 

These drawings are then photo- 
graphed, one frame at a time, using the 
single frame technique mentioned 
earlier, and when these many single 
pictures are projected on the screen, 
the illusion of motion is readily appar- 
ent. 

It should be obvious that the draw- 
ings must bear a close relationship as 
to location when being projected. How 
is this location controlled? 

It is actually quite simple. An anima- 
tion board is easily constructed which 
features two register pegs. Such a 
board is shown at the top of illustra- 
tion 6H. This is a very simple home 
made job. All it is is a piece of ply- 
wood from which a hole about 6 x 8 
inches has been cut. A piece of plate 
class is mounted in this hole, and un- 
derneath a small electric light bulb 
has been placed. But the most im- 
portant part of the entire apparatus 
are the two register pins at the top. 
These are made of small metal dowel- 
ling about 3/16 inch diameter and 
fastened there permanently and _se- 
curely, 

The paper on which the drawings 
are to be made is then punched with 
holes that exactly fit the two register 
pegs. A sheet of paper is placed on 
this board and the drawing made. 
Then a second sheet of paper is placed 
over the first, and with the light un- 
cerneath turned on, a tracing of the 
first drawing is made, but with the 
slight change that is wanted, such as, 
the walking man’s foot being placed 
ahead of its location in the first drawing. 

A third sheet of paper is then placed 
over the second, and a third drawing 
made, and so on until the entire se- 
quence is drawn. 


Le Now comes the matter of placing 
these drawings on film. This, too, is 
simple. A similar set-up is employed. 
A wooden stand to hold the camera 
and the required light source is made 
and on the base are mounted the two 
all important register pins. All of this 
may be seen in the lower illustration 
in Fig. 6H. (Reflectors on the lights, 
which are #1 Photoflood bulbs, have 
been removed for this illustration only.) 

Drawing number one is placed on 
the pegs, one frame is exposed, and 
the drawing replaced with number 
two. Another exposure is made and 
then the second drawing is removed 
and the third drawing placed in posi- 
tion, and so on. It is, of course, a 


time consuming job, but the results 
are, as we all know, limited only by 
the filmer’s imagination and the artist's 
ability. 

It has long been the custom in anima- 
tion work to expose two frames of each 


Fig. 6H 


drawing. This requires only eight draw- 
ings per second of screening time in- 
stead of 16, and thus reduces the 
artist's work by one half. The result 
on the screen is satisfactory. 


U. There are many other tricks and 
effects which the enterprising filmer 
can employ. Some of these are: the 
use of distorted lens glasses to give 
odd and unusual distortions to well 
known objects, shooting through a 
piece of glass that has been smeared 
with a light coat of vaseline to give a 
distorted view of well known action, 
and putting both of these ideas in mo- 
tion by letting mineral oil run down 
a piece of glass placed in front of the 
camera. 

Photographing a piece of burning 
black cloth and then double-exposing 
with a shot of a house gives the im- 
pression the house is on fire. 

A man can be made to walk up 
the side of a vertical stone mountain 
by having him walk slowly along rocky 
terrain with the camera turned 90 de- 
grees towards the direction he is fac- 
ing, so that the camera is actually on 
its side. 

A rainy scene can be made by let- 
ting the garden hose shoot a moderate 
spray in front of the camera. Taken 
just after a real rain when the ground 
is still wet and no sun is shining will 
produce a most effective result. 

A miniature explosion can be made 
by blowing up a balloon, covering it 
with dirt and miniature houses, then 
pricking the balloon with a pin from 
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behind. Shot in slow motion, it will 
look quite real, 
Catsup makes good blood for movies; 


chicken feathers looks like 


snow on an actor’s clothing; plaster of 


< hoppe¢ d 


paris looks like snow on trees; puffed 
rice looks like hailstones, mashed po- 
tatoes like ice 
and doesn't melt; perspiration is made 


photographs cream 


with mineral oil or glycerin since 
neither will evaporate, 
white flour makes excellent snowdrifts. 


We have covered here only the major 


and ordinary 


tricks and effects and how they are 
photographed. There are many, many 
more. But no matter what trick or 


effect is attempted, make it have a 
meaning in the film. Tricks are fun 
to make and fun to watch, but they 
soon become tiresome when they have 
no meaning to the film or valid reason 
for their 

Next 
will 


existence, 
month we 
mention a 
often employed in 


shall discuss titles 
more tricks 
title 


and tew 
which are 


making. 


Conducted by George W. Cushman, APSA 


“What Speed Sound” 


It seems as though many filmers 
today who dabble in sound are overly 
concern about what speed they 
should record and play back their 
sound, 16 frames pet second or 24 


There are many who claim 24 is the 


only wcceptable speed that at 16 tps. 
the quality is not good enough 

Such thinking goes back to 1926 
the vear that the prole ssionals began to 
use sound Thev discovered that the 
faster speed of 24 frames was necessary 
because the quality was much better 
than at 16 tps And they were right. 
BUT THAT WAS IN 1926! 

Are we to believe that sound engi- 
neering has not improv d in the thirty 
four intervening vears? Every other 
phase of engineering has improved. 
Why do some filmers still think that 


sound engineering has not advanced 
since that time? 
The truth of the 


sound has 


matter is that the 


engineering of advanced. 
Equipment is available that will give us 
at 16 tps on 


good sound really good 


16mm film. And I am speaking specific- 
illy of magnetic sound—the stripe that 
goes along one side of the film and plays 
back as it is projected. Optical sound 
at 16 fps. can still be improved. 

First, as to the equipment. There are 
magnetic 16mm 
market. Some are better 
I can speak for the East- 
man Pageant Magnetic, for I have per- 
heard it. I have listened to 

sound on it played back at 


five or six projectors 
now on the 


than others 


sonally 
magnet 
and my ear is 


24 fps. and at 16 fps 


not well enough trained to tell the dif- 


ference. I have heard such demonstra- 
tions before gatherings of experienced 
sound men, and none of them could 
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unfailingly pick out the 16 fps. record- 
ing from the 24. True, there 
loss of the high frequencies at 16. But 
do you Per- 


haps, on some high violin music or flute 


is some 


notice they are missing? 


sections. but how many times do we 

use such music with our films? 
Secondly. are we not forgetting the 

with motion 


practical side of sound 


pictures when we become so super 
critical of our sound quality? How many 
of our audiences can tell at what speed 
our sound is being played back? How 
many times have you been told your 
sound was lousy because it was at 16 
tps? If you use the equipment to which 
I have just referred, I am sure you have 
never received such a criticism. 

The situation, then, becomes one of 
equipment. For equipment now exists 
for playing back sound at 16 fps. which 
is not only acceptable but cannot be 
told by any but the most highly trained 
ear from 24. Therefore, if sound can be 
good at 16 fps., but your results don’t 
show it, then the equipment you are 
using is at fault. Let’s be careful not to 
condemn sound at 16 fps. when less 
than excellent equipment is the real 
cause of the criticism. 

And now to show how the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating: this very 
discussion came up recently at the PSA 
Convention at Louisville. Several per- 
sons whom I regard as experts on this 
subject were of the belief that sound 
at 16 was definitely inferior to sound 
at 24. 

On Friday evening nine films were 
shown, all with sound. Two of these 
were at 16 fps., the rest at 24. I had a 
list of which was which, but the audi- 
ence at large didn’t. After the session 
was over I asked these people to tell 


me which of the films were at 16 and 


Two PSAers who really get around! Bob 
Goldman and Oscar Horowitz. This meeting 
of the pair was the time last fall when the 
American Chapter met in Teaneck, N. J. and 
Bob crossed the waters (East and Hudson 
Rivers) to extend greetings. Teaneck is be- 
coming quite a photo center. 


which were at 24. These were the very 
same people, mind you, that claimed 
there was such a difference. 

NOT ONE COULD PICK 
WHICH WAS WHICH. 

Why, then, if these people cannot 
tell the difference—and they 
vanced filmers do we continue to hear 
this criticism? The answer is that too 


OUT 


are ad- 


many filmers are thinking in terms of 
our problems as they existed in 1926 
with old, poorly engineered equipment. 
They have, for some reason, failed to 
realize that our sound 
especially the stabilizers, have improved 
in quality along with everything else— 
so much so that sound at 16 fps. on 
good equipment, is extremely difficult 
to distinguish from sound at 24. 

It costs 50% more to film a picture at 
24 than at 16. If you prefer to spend 
this have 
sound which no one thinks is any better 


equipment, 


extra amount in order to 


anyway—go ahead—you're paying the 


bill! 


from p. 19 


Behold — 


hidden behind a cloud, resulting in 
perfect failures, secondly with the 
sun unobscured between two clouds, 
also failures of first magnitude and 
lastly with the sun partly dimmed by 
the rim of a heavier cloud, this set 
technically almost perfect. 

Long under the spell of that morn- 
ing in the desert, completely de- 
tached from the turmoil of today’s 
restless world and alone in absolute 
stillness with the elements of Earth 
and Cosmos I named the picture 


“Behold the Wonders of 
HIS Works.” 
Fritz JuRAs 
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From Housecleaning To Editing 


(with a curtain stretcher) 


By Norma W. Brackett 


It is said that if you keep something 
long enough you will find a use for it. 
How true it is! Remember the days be- 
fore nvlon and fiber-glass window cur- 
tains? Everv well-run home had a de- 
vice known as a curtain stretcher which 
a number of ruler-like 

bars joined together with thumb screws 
and embellished with sharp pointed 
pins at every inch. 

One of these curtain stretcher bars, 
with pins, numbered | to 46, is rigidly 
fixed about two and one-half feet above 
my editing table. It has made the task 
of editing my films more simple and 
systematic. As the film is cut, the scenes 
are placed on the numbered pins in the 
order they are to be assembled. The 
pins are just the right size to fit into a 
sprocket hole and are tilted upward so 
the film will not fall off. The scene to 
be used first in the finished film is 
placed on pin #1; the sixth scene to 
be used, on pin #6; the fifteenth, on 
#15. When ready to splice, all one 
needs to do is to join scene #2 to #1, 
#3 to #2, #4 to #3 and so on until 
all the film lengths on the bar are 
assembled onto one large reel. 

The back of the editing table below 
the bar is covered with a soft lintless 
cloth so that the longer lengths of film 
resting on the table are kept clean and 
free from scratches. The bar is away 
from the wall about one foot and the 
desk lamp shines onto the light colored 
wall behind the film strips, thereby 
making it possible to identify certain 
scenes by a quick inspection with a 


was made of 
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magnifying glass without 
film from the pins. 

The cut film can be left on the hori- 
zontal numbered bar for a short time 
without collecting dust if a piece of 
cotton or polyethylene sheeting is hung 
over and down both sides of the bar 
and the film cuts. 

The idea of numbered pins for hold- 
ing film during editing is not new. How- 
ever, a bar from a curtain stretcher 
makes unnecessary the time and effort 
spent in building such a device. If the 


curtain stretcher once used in you 
home has been discarded, inquire 
around your neighborhood. Surely, 


somebody is saving one because some- 
day there will be a use for it. 
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Newcastle (M.C) Closes Sept. 14. Exhibited Oct 
15-Nov. 5 at Laing Municipal Art Gallery. Data 
W. Warburton Pope, ARPS, Salon Secty.. 9 Kim 
berley Gardens, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, England 


Other Salons 


Photovision Australia 1960 (M,C) Closes April 
x ted M t Museum of Moder 
\ t Dat Photovision @ 


Color Slides 


Approved for color slide section only. 
(For listing and approval send data to Adolph 
Kohnert, APSA, West Main St., Amenia, N. Y.) 
Entry fee $1, unless otherwise specified. 


PPA: Feb. 4-17, deadline Jan. 13. Forms: Mrs 
Soracy, 23-57 St., Long Island City 5 


Minneapolis: Fet 14-18, deadline Jan _Forme 
Swee hi 

4 M 

Newark: Feb. 15- March 1, deadline Jan. 23 


Forms: Ramon Green, 16 Berkshire Road, Maple 
wood, N 

Whittier: Feb. 12-20, deadline Jan. 25. Forms: Roy 
Simpson, 1154-N Richman, Fullerton, Calif 


Valparaiso: Fe! March 14, deadline J 
Forms: Club Fotografico de Valparaiso, Cas 
1% Valparais Chile 

Toronto: Feb. 29-March 1, deadline Feb. 1. Forms 
James Alexander, The ronto Camera Club, Lit 
Eglinton Ave., East Toronto 12, Canada 
Rochester: March 6-20, deadline Feb. 8. Forms: J. 
Lawrence H Ir. APSA, 643 Highland Ave., 
Rochester 20, N. Y. Entry fee $1.25 
Wilmington: March 2-27, deadline Feb. 15. Forms: 


Dr. Martin B. Yalisove, Delaware Camera Club. 
P. O. Box 401, Wilmington, Del. Entry fee $1.50 
Montreal: March 5-27, deadline Feb. 15. Forms 
F. W. Simard, 4405 Coronation Ave., Montreal! 28 
Que., Canada 
Lime and Shadow: March 6-20, deadline Feb. 17 
rms: Ruth Penberthy, 19490 Glen Una Drive. 
x 2% slides accepted 
Melbourne: Mar. 21-30. deadline Feb. 19. Forms 
Allen G. Gra 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg. 
Victoria, Australia 
Charter Oak: March 15-16, deadline Feb. 22 
Forms: Mrs. Una H. Howard, 71 Rumford St., 
West Hartford 7, Cont 


Jackson: March 14-22, deadline Feb. 28. Forms 
W. M. Dalehite, 755 Avaredo Drive, Jackson 4, 
Miss 


San Francisco: March 11-25, deadline Feb. 29 
Forms: Dr. J. H. Arrieta, P. O. Box 188, San 
rancisco 1, Calif 

The Dalles: March 18-23, deadline March 1. Forms 
Me! Olmstead, Box 161, The Dalles, Oregon. 

New York: April 1-8, deadline March 4. Forms: 
Miss Lillian Draycott, 34 Connecticut Ave., Free 
port, N. Y¥ 


Teaneck: March 28-April 9, deadline March 1! 
Forms: Mrs. piston R. Tuck, 662 Grand Terrace 
Teaneck, N 

Liberty Bell, March 28-April 
deadline March 17 rms, C ussel Smit! 
Irving Ave., Merch aaovliie, N. J. Entry fe 
Milwaukee: April 14-15, deadline March 18. Forms 
Fred C. Grote, 744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Photo Guild of Detroit: March 31-April 15, dead 
line March 21. Forms: Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Detroit 3, Mich 

Seattle: April 7-May 1, deadline March 21. Forms 
Miss Dorothy M. Smith, 6003-32nd Ave., N. E 
Seatth , Wash. Entry fee $1.25 

New Zealand: Apr. 11-27, deadline March 22 
Forms Neil S. Bowie, P.O. Box 1789, Christ 
churs 1. New Zealand 

Springfield: April 5-18, deadline March 26. Forms 
Har \l _Hamburg St., Springfi« 


cart 

Mass. Entry fee $ 

El Camino Real: April 27-May 7, deadline April 


rms: Bernard G. Purves, APSA. 1781 Holly 
hill Lane, Glendora, Calif. 
Auburn: / 1 22-May 6, deadline April 6. Forms: 
Mrs. Bertha Koch, P. O. Box oun, Auburn, Calif 


Reading: May 1-15, deadline April Forms 
John Kral, Berks Camera Club, Gregg Ave., and 
Noble St., Reading, Pa. Entry fee $1 

Baltimore: April 29-May 29, deadline April 18 
Forms: Paul C. Clouch, 24 East Eager St., Balt 
imore 2, Md 

Idaho: May. deadline April 19. Forms: R. B 
Horner, APSA, 2921 Cassia, Boise, Idaho 
Aeniionin May 26-June 6, deadline May 

I 


rms: Rodney A. Hoggard, P. O. Box 5128 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Rosario: Aug. 20-Sept. 4, deadline Jul >. Forn 
Sr. Louis Mervar, Casilla Correo number 
Rosat Argentina 
Newcastle Upon Tyne: Oct. 15-Nov. 5, deadlir 
Sept. 28. Forms: W. Warburton Pop ARPS 
Kim! eT Gardens, Newcastle Upon Tyne 2, Eng 


i 
ur 


Color Prints 


Entry fee $2.00 unless otherwise specified. 


M 6-20, deadline Feb. 8 Form 
Lawrence Jr... APSA, 643 Highland Ave 

che Y 

Melbourne: SaPey- 21-30, deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 

Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 

Victoria Australia 


Nature 


(For listing and approval send data to T. R. 
Farrington, FPSA, 10300 S. Fairfield Ave. 
Chicago 43, Ill.) 


Chicago, Feb. 6-26. deadline Jan. 18. Prints and 
slides. Forms: Louis Braun, 166 W. Washington, 
Chicago 2, 

Toronto, Feb. 29-Mar. 1, deadline Feb. 1. Slides 
Forms: W. J. Longeway, "31 Lakeshore Rd, Toros 

to 14, Ont., Canada. 

Rochester, Mar. 6-20, deadline Feb. 8 Slides 
Forms: J. L. Hill Jr., 643 Highland Ave., Roches 
ter 20, N 


Montreal, Mar. 5-27, deadline Feb. 15. Slides 

Forms: F. W. Sim , 4405 Coronation Av., Mont 

real 28, P. Q., Canada. 

Jose, deadline Feb. 17. Prints and slides 
rms Ruth Penberthy, 19490 Glen Una Dr., 

atoga, Calif. 

Melbourne, Mar. 21-30, deadline Feb. 18. Prints 

and slides. Forms: Allen Gray, PO Box 4208, Mel 

bourne, Australia. 

San Francisco, Mar. 11-25, deadline Feb. 29. Slides 

Forms: Dr. J. H. Arrieta, PO Box 188, San Fran 


cisco 1, 


deadline Mar. 13. Slides. Forr 


Saguaro, Apr. ns 
Ave Phoenix, 


Sarah Foster, 151 1 
Asia 

New Zealand, April 11-20, deadline Mar. 22. Slides 
Forms: G Breach, PO Box 1789, Christchure 

New Zealand 

Detroit (Guild),, Mar. 31-Apr. 15, deadline Mar 
26. Slides. Forms: Pearl Johnson, 661 Merton Rd., 
Detroit 3, Mich 

Orange, Apr. 29-May 8, deadline Apr. 10. Slides 
Forms: R. L Logsdon Jr., 741 26th St.. San 
ternardino, Calif. 

Hamilton, Apr. 11-19, deadline Mar. 25. Slides 
Forms: John B. Giles, Main PO Box 384, Hamil 
ton, Ont 


Denver, May 29-June 25, deadline May 16. Slides 


Forms: Dr. Wm. D. Popejoy, 1822 7th Ave 
Greely, Colo 

Columbus, deadline May 7. Slides. Forms: Wallace 
Cash, PO Rox 994, Columbus, Ohio 


PSA JOURNAL 


Stereo 


(For listing send data to Lewis F. Miller, 


APSA, 8216 Morgan St., 
Rochester, Closes Feb. 6 


Chicago 20, Ill.) 


4 slides $1.25. Forms: 


J. Lawrence Hill, Jr.. APSA, 643 Highland Ave- 
nue, Rochester 20, New York 

Milwaukee, Closes March 18. 4 slides $1.00 plus 
return postage. Forms Ted Laatsch, APSA, 40¢ 
W. Clovernook Lane, oe 17, Wisconsin. 
Stockton-on-Tees, Closes March 18. 4 slides $1.0 
Forms: James B. Milnes, 9 Ellen Avenue, Stock 
ton-on-Tees, England 

Dotrets Guild, Closes March 21. 4 slides $1.25 
b s: Mrs. Pearl Tohnson, APSA, 661 Merton 
Road Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Michigan 

Wichita, Closes May 14. 4 slides $1.25. Forms 
Irene Richards, 5007 East 14, Wichita 8 Kansas 
Denver, Closes May 16. 4 slides $1.00 plus return 
postage. Forms: Margaret M. Bivans, 15@ Hig! 


Street 


Boulder, Col 


orado 


PSA Competitions 


International Club Print Competition — Four 
classes, clubs may join at any time. Write for 
data to Ralph M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

TD Traveling Exhibits—Examples of uses of 
photography im all branches of the sciences. No 
closing date, shows are put on road as assembled. 


also used in Tops. Data: Art Hansen, Box 82, 
Parlin, N. J 

CD Portrai; Contests—Next closes May Full 
details and entry form in July-August Color Di 
vision Bulletin. Data: John Sherman, FPSA, 503 


Mobil Oil Bidg.. Minneapolis 2, Minn 

CD Color Print Contest-—Four prints, any process. 
each the work of the entrant. Entry fee $1, plus 
return postage for CD members. Others inquire 
of Virginia Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., 
Reading 15, Ohio. Next closing Jan. 20. 
CD International Slide Competition—F: 
not previously accepted in exhibitions. 
in this competition 
formation 


yur slides, 
or winners 
Meant to aid beginners. In 
Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside 
Rochester 17, N. Y. Next closing 


Nature Print Contest—(Individuals) Three con- 


tests, 4 prints 5x7 to 16x20, medals and ribbons 
Data: F. W. Schmidt, Dept. Med. Illus., Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Tex. 
Next close: May 15 

Nature Slide Contest—(Individuals) Four con- 
tests, three classes, either 2x2 or 2%4x2% slides 
Data: Dr B. : Kaston, APSA, 410 Blake Rd., 
New Britain, Conn. Next closing Jan. 15, 196 
PD Color Print Contest—For PD members only 
Data: Mrs. Happy K. Hamilton, 9 Binney Lane, 
Old Greenwich, Conn 

Print of the Month Contest—For PD members 


Data APSA, @9 Sedew 


only Alicia Parry, ck 
N.Y 


Drive, Syracuse 3, 
Firth Landscape Contest—For PD members 
only. Judging at Houston Convention. Data 
from Lloyd Gregory, 331 Hillside Village, 
Dallas, Tex 


The Trading 
bers, and 
be brief and complete 


Post is for the use of all PSA mem- 
members only, free of charge. Copy must 
It must reach the Editorial 
Office, 28 Leonard St., Stamford, Conn., by the 
20th of the month and will normally appear in the 
second following issue. PSA assumes no responsi- 
bility becouse of this free listing service 


WANTED-— —Gener: cal Electric T. 48 pore arging timer. 
State price and condition. R. C. Graham, 3849 E. 
Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif 2t12 


WANTED Revelving barn rw rs, with diffusion 
attachment for No. 2 reflector floods. Must clamp 
on standard light socket. Need 2 sets. Elizabeth 
H. York, 39 Fosdyke is Providence, R. I 2t12 


TRADE— —E xaktz a VX, plus extension tubes, Tessar 
{:2.8, sunshade, case, perfect condition, for used 
Hasselblad. Martin a Chester, 16000 South Ver 
mont Ave., Gardena, Calif. 2t12 


January 1960 


Whom To Write 


SALONS—Write the person listed for forms. Note that salons are on 
the list for months ahead and that additions are made every month. 
Allow yourself plenty of time to get the forms and ship your entry. 
SERVICES—Write the person listed. If in doubt, several Divisions 
list under “Membership” the person who can steer you to the correct 
source of information. Note separation of services for Individuals and 
services for Clubs. “Individuals” includes only PSA members. (All 
service leaders are requested to notify the Journal of address changes 
at the same time they notify Headquarters.) Names and addresses of 
Division and Zone heads are listed under the Board of Directors on 
page 3. Write them if your question covers other subjects. 


Se vices. 


(Corrected to December 20, 1959) 


PSA Services 
PSA Publications 


(All inquiries about circulation should ve 
addressed to Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St.. 
Phila. 3, Pa.) 


Editors: 

PSA Journal—Don Bennett, FPSA, 28 Leon- 

ard St., Stamford, Conn 

Color Division Bulletin—E. A. Tucker, 3625 

Carter Ave.. St. Louis 7, Mo 

— Picture News Bulletin—George Merz, 

“ PSA, FACL, 1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, 
la 


Nature Shots—Elizabeth Kaston, 410 Blake 
Road, New Britain, Conn 
P-3J Bulletin—Dick Harris, 
soula, Mont 

Pictorial Division Bulletin—Conrad Falkie- 
wicz, APSA, 23 Daisy Place, Tenafly, N. J 
Stereog =e at Forrer, 31-60 33rd St., Long 
Island 6, N. 

Ps&T—Ira B iad FPSA, 26 Woodland 
Ave., Binghamton. N. 

Camera Club Bulletin—Alva L. Dorn, 3823 
Dale St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

TD Newsiletter—Arthur W. Hansen. P. O 
Box 202. Parlin, N. J 


Services to Exhibitions 


(Recognition, listing and approval of ex- 
hibitions is handled for PSA by the several 
Divisions. Who's Who listings are published 
annually. Notices of coming exhibitions 
should be sent to persons listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 


Coler—Adolph Kohnert, APSA, W. Main St., 
Amenia, N.Y 

Nature—T. R. Farrington, a. 
Fairfield Ave., Chicago 43, 
Pictorial—Alfred W. Hecht, George, 
Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Stereo—John Jensen, 8000 ‘s. Merrill 
Ave., Chicago 17, Ill 


Box 118, Mis- 


10300 S 


Master Mailing List 


Coler—Miss Lillan Draycott, 34 Connecticut 
Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 


Nature—Mrs. E. H. 
Drive, Toledo 14, O. 
Pictorial—North American Salons, Ken Wil- 
ley, APSA, 701 Fifth St.. Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Overseas Salons, Mrs. Rhyna Goldsmith, 
21-20 78th St., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


Stereo— Miss Rorethy Otis, 1280 Chili Ave., 


Rochester 11, 

Who's Who 
Coler—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, APSA, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd., Detroit 3, Mich 
Color Prints—Harry 
Payson Ave., New York 34, N. 
Nature— Mrs. 1121 W. 93 
St., Chicago 20, Il. 
Pictorial—N. American, Ken Willey, 
701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. J. Ove 
Rhyna Goldsmith, 21-20 
Heights, L. L., N. 
Stereo—Mrs. Ruth Bauer, 


Roper, 3523 Oakway 


APSA, 91 


APSA, 
seas, Mrs. 
78th St., Jackson 


3750 West St.. 


Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Services to Individuals 


Chapters—John Sherman, FPSA, 
Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn 


Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe. Md 


Travel Aides—Mrs. Cary! Firth, FPSA, 
Trappe, Md 


503 Mobil 


Division Services 
Color Division 


CD Membership Slides—Mrs. Elva Hayward, 
3631 Rose Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif 


Exhibition Slide Sets and Travel Slide Sets 
—East: Charles Jackson. 406 E. York Ave., 
Flint 5, Mich.; Central: Rohmer B. Beard, 
4025 Mangum St., Shreveport, La.; West: 
Mrs. Marian Roberts, 5079 Aldama, Los An- 
geles 42, Calif. 

Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H. 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 

Star Ratings—Mrs. Eugenia D. Norgaard. 
APSA, 206 S. Lake St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Star Ratings (Color Prints)—Harry Baltaxe, 
APSA, 91 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y. 
Slide Circuits—R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 
Cassia, Boise, Idaho. 

international Slide Circuits—Mrs. Arthur B 
Hatcher, 125 Columbus Ave., Port Chester, 


N. ¥. 

Slide Study Groups— Mrs. Lenore Bliss 
paves, {1 N. Brainerd Ave., La Grange 
ark, Ill. 


Instruction Slide Sets—See listing under 
Exhibition Slide Sets. 

Color Print Competition — Miss Virginia 
Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., Read- 
ing, Ohio. 

Color Print Circuits—Donald Myers, Main 
St., Stoney Creek, Conn. 

Coler Print Sets—Paul Clough, 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, 

Hand Colored Print Evelyn 
Curtis, 5320 Broadway, Oakland 18, Calif. 
International Slide Competition—Robert H. 
Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside Crescent, Roches- 
ter 17, N 

Permanent Slide Collection -—- George F. 
Johnson, FPSA, Forestry Bldg., State Col- 
lege. Pa 
Library—Hoyt L. Roush, APSA, Johnston 
Blidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

Travei Slide and Story Competition—Tracy 
Wetherby. 116 Avenue L, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Portrait Com tien — John Sherman, 


FPSA, 503 Mobil Oil Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


Emde Slide Sequence—Mrs. Ina Lank, 1900 
Mantis Ave., San Pedro, Calif. 


Photo Essa L 
5503 Holmes Run Pkwy., 
a 


Kenner, 
Alexandria, 


Slide Evaluation Service—Jack Lowe, 403 
pag St., Marietta, O. 


Service— Merle 
A, 


ording S. Ewell, 
1422 West 48th St., 


Los Angeles 62, 


(Continued on following page) 


rreceding 


INDIVIDUALS 


Division Services 


Motion Picture Division 


Annual Film Competition—Charies J. Russ 


APSA, 3350 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5 
Calif 

Film John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 
Colorad ong Beach 14, Calif 


Book Ed Greer, 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas 
Film Analysis and Judging Service—Ernest 


F phres APSA, 1152 Hetfield Ave 
Westfield, N. J 

Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 
Newton St., Denver 11, Colo 

Technical information — Wm Messner 
APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., Teaneck, J 


Nature Division 


instruction Slide Sets East: Norman E 
Weber, Bowr ansville Pa. West: Bernard G 


Purves, APSA 7 Holiyhill Lane, Glen- 
dora, Calif Canada: Mary W. Ferguson 
APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., Toronto 7, Ont 

Exhibition itide Sets—East: Gilbert R 
Let ck APSA 19310 Eastwood Dr 
Har Woods 36, Mich. West: Francis A 
Kingsbury, Ponca, Neb. Canada: Mary W 
Ferguson, APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., Toronto 


7. Ont 

Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan Ave Arlington 7, Va 
Librarian—Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 1 Neb 

Mospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 

Star Ratings—Dr. Gordon B. White, FPSA, 
239 Sugarioaf St., Port Colbourne, Ontario, 
Canada 

Print Gompetton-F W. Schmidt, Dept. of 
Me Illustration, University of exas 
Medic al Branch. Galveston, Texas 


Slide Competition—Dr. B. J. Kaston. APSA. 
410 Blake Road, New Britain, Conn 

Circuits—Alford W. Cooper, 
APSA O. Box 579, Worland, Wyo 

Print A athe Circuits—Le Roi Russel, 343 
Shasta, Prescott, Arizona 

Technical Information Service—Edward H 
Bourne. APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield, 


Commenting Service for Newer Workers— 
Slides, George W. Robinson, APSA, P. O 
30x 10, Merced, Calif. Prints, Cy Coleman, 
6159 Dorothy St., Detroit 11, Mich 

Canadian Representative—Mary W. Fergu 
son, APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., Toronto 7, Ont 


Photo Journalism Division 


Journalism Circuits—Don Mohler, APSA, 
25291 Richards Ave.. Euclid 23, Ohio 

-Lewis E. Massie, P. O. Box 745, 
Del Mar. Calif 

PJ Membership Information—Daniel 
sky. 9303 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N 

PJ Education—Joseph Bernstein, area. 353 
West 56th St.. New York, N 

PJ Library—-Mrs. Toni Stibler, 410 52nd 
Street. Brooklyn 20, N. Y 

PJ Honors & Awards—Alfred C. Schwartz, 
FPSA, 28 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y 


Pictorial Division 


PD Information Desk—Miss Shirley Stone, 
8 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11, Lilinois 
American Portfolios—Mrs. Barbara M. Sie- 
ger APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, 
N.Y 


Fotes international—Ed Willis Barnett, 
APSA, 2323 Henrietta Rd., Birmingham 5, 
Ala 

Canadian Portfolios—Gino Maddalena, 1262 
Place Royale, St. Martin, Laval Co., Que 
Colter Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St.. E. Orange, N. J 
Star Exhibitor Portfolios—Dr. Hobert M 
Cochran, APSA, 452 Aquila Ct., Omaha 2, 
Neb 

Portrait Portfolios—Miss Dorothy Kluth 
2415 W. Birchwood Ave., Chicago 45, Illi- 
nois 

Portfolian Clubs—Sten T. Anderson, FPSA. 
3247 Q. St., Lincoln 3, Nebraska 

Picture of the Month—Miss Alicia Parry, 
APSA, 609 Sedgwick Dr., Syracuse 3, N. Y 
Award of Merit (Star Ratings)—Mrs. Leta 
M. Hand, APSA, 1927 Devonshire Ave., Lan- 
sing 10, Mich 


Personalized Print Analysis—Paui Yarrows, 
17315 Fairfield Ave., Detroit 21, Mich 
Saion Workshop—John T. Caldwell. Jr., 
APSA, P. O. Box 4682, Fondren Sta., Jack- 
son, Miss 

Saton Labels—( Enclose 4¢ stamp) Mrs. Marg- 
ery Barrett, 239 Columbia St., Adams, Mass 
PD Membership infornration—East: Clar- 
ence Abrams, 2863 Rose Ann Lane, Cincin- 
nati 39, Ohio. West: Mrs. Evelyn Serena, 
2952 Serena Place, Santa Barbara, Cali 

PD Lending Library—Miss Chev- 
rier, 141 W. 85th St.. New York 24, N. Y 
Firth Landsca Gregory, 
331 Hillside Village, Dallas, Texas 

PD Service Awards—J. M. Endres, FPSA. 
1235 Circle Dr., Tallahassee, Fla 


Stereo Division 


Newcomer's Committee—Clair A. England, 
tT 1884 San Antonio Ave., Berkeley 7, 
alif 

Personalized Slide Analysis—Fred Wiggins 
i APSA, 438 Meacham Ave., Park Ridge 
individual Slide Competition—HNilbert J 
Wagner, 5107 N. 24th St., Milwaukee 9. Wis. 
Slide Circuits—Mrs. Pear! Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich 
Slides for Veterans— Miss Price, 
503 W. 121st St New York 27, N. ¥ 

Slides for di d Chi idren — Harry 
Meqilticuday. 116 Truesdale St., Rochester 
13 Y 


Star Ratings — Miss Helen 4057 
Masterson St., Oakland 19, Cali 

SD Membership Leona 
Hargrove, 619 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 6 
Kans 

SD Membership Slide—John C. Stick, APSA, 
1701 S. Bushnell Ave., So. Pasadena, Calif 
Emde Slide Sequence—Frederick Adams, 
700 Bard Ave., Staten Island, N. Y 

Subject Slide Sets—Henry H Erskine, 
APSA, 1282 Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, 
Ill 

international Circuits—Lee M. Klinefelter, 
1800 La Salle Ave., Norfolk, Va 

Realist Slide of the Year Award—Dale L 
a 2188 Ridge Rd. West, Rochester 13, 


Techniques Division 


information—John R. Kane. 

1, Chenango Forks, N. Y. 
Traveling Exhibits—John F. Englert, APSA. 
853 Washington Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


CLUBS 


PSA Services 


Camera Clubs—Fred W. Fix Jr., FPSA, 5956 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40. Ill 

Club Bulletin Advisory Service—Henry W 
Barker, FPSA. 392 Hope St., Glenbrook 
Conn 

National Lectures—Drake Delanoy, APSA, 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J 

Recorded Lectures—Chas. L. Martin, Rte. 3. 
Box 779, Excelsior, Minn 

Teps—R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 Cassia 
Boise, Idaho 

international Exchange Exhibits—East: Ed- 


mund Maye 20 Metropolitan Oval. New 
York 62. N. Y. Centrat: Wilson Shorey 
APSA. 809 Putnam Bldg... Davenport. Iowa 
West: Oliver Rockwog, 5244 Lathrop St., 
Los Angeles 32. Calif 


Division Services 


Color Division 
Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Miss 
Jean Edgcumbe, 40 Frankland Road, Roch- 
ester 17 Y 
Slide Sets—East: Mrs. Gertrude 


Wohl 0 Gale Place New York 63 
New Mid-West: Don J. Henley 5209 
Procter St.. Port Arthur, Texas. West: Mrs 
Claire Webster, 2 Hillcrest Court. Berkeley 
5. Calif Inc Canada, Alaska & Hawaii.) 
Slide Set Directory— Miss Grace Custer, 3420 
N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind 

Colter Slide Circuits—J. Sheidon Lowery. 
Rte. 1. Box 135. Davis. Calif 

Club Stide Competition—Dr. J. H 
Arrieta, 155—14th Ave., San Francisco, Calif 


1S Printed by the O’Brien Suburban Press, Norwalk 


Coler Print Clough, 24 E 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, M 

Pictorial Chicago Pro roject_—Miss June Nel- 
son, APSA, 5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, 
Illinois 

Judging Service—Mrs. Pauline Bodle, 59 
Spring Brook Road, Morristown, N. J 
Photo Workshop—Jack L. Kenner, 
grea. 5503 Holmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 


Tape Recording Service—Merle S. Ewell, 
Ak 1422 West 48th St., Los Angeles 62, 
alif 


Motion Picture Division 


Film Library—John J. Lioyd, APSA, 355 
Colorado P1., Long Beach 14, Calif 

Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 New- 
ton St., Denver 11, Colo 


Nature Division 


instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E 
Weber Boum ansville Pa. West: Bernard G 
Purves, APSA 781 Hollyhill Lane, Glen- 
dora, Calif Yonaden Mary W. Ferguson, 
APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., Toronto 7, Ont 
Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Gilbert R 
Lehmbeck APSA 19310 Eastwood Dr 
Harper Woods 36, Mich. West: Francis A 
Kingsbury, Ponca, Neb. Canada: Mary W 
Ferguson, APSA, 76 Kilbarry Rd., Toronto 
7, Ont 

Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St., Arlington 7, Va 

Librarian — Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 11, Neb 

Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 

Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Mrs 
Jean Edgecumbe Groff, APSA, 40 Frankland 
Road, Rochester 17, N. Y 

National Club Slide Competition—Mrs. Irma 
Louise Rudd, APSA, 1602 S. Catalina, Redon- 
do Beach. Calif 


Pictorial Division 

American Exhibits—East: Les Buckland, 
343 State St.. Rochester 4, N. Y. Central: Dr 
Cc. F. Wadsworth, 608 Brown Bldg., Wichita. 
Kans. West: John Wippert. 12237 E. Kerr- 
wood St.. El Monte alif. Nerthwest: A) 
Deane, 5022—50th Ave., S.W., Seattle 16, 
Wash 
Club Print Circuits—Edmund A Mayer, 20 
Metropolitan Oval, New York 62, N. Y 
Print Exchange List—E. G. Rutherford, 1505 
College Ave., Racine, Wis 
Club Print Judging Service—West: Don. E 
Haasch, 3085 Teton St., Boise, Idaho. East: 
pesent B. Porter, 2107 Sixth St., Palmetto, 

a 
International Club Print Com tien— 
Ralph M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
for Conn 
Portfolio of Portfolios — Mrs. Gretchen M 
Wippert, APSA, 12237 E. Kerrwood St., El 
Monte, Calif 
Saion Practices—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St 
Georse, Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, 


Saion Instruction B. Spriggs, 
Livingston Manor, N ; 

Coior Print pant hg — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J 


Stereo Division 


Club Slide Circuits—Roland S. Stroup, 142 
N. E. Home, Bartlesville, Okla 

National Club Stereo Competition—E. K. 
Metzdorf. 2222 Pennsylvania, Topeka. Kan. 
Club Slide Circuits—Robert Somers, 1440 
Trotwood Ave., Port Credit, Ontario. 
Local Programs— Harold Johnson, APSA, 
661 Merton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich 
Traveling Saion — Paul S. Darnell, 411 S 
Ridgewood Rd., S. Orange, N. J. 

Subject Slide Sets—Henry H. Erskine, 
APSA, 1282 Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, 
tl 

Club Services—Marjorie Griffin, 4020 Nor- 
bourne Rd., Louisville 7, Ky 
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NOW, FOR THE 4x5 CAMERA 
WITH 1000" BETWEEN-THE-LENS 


NEW SUPER GRAPHIC! 


The revolutionary new Graflex 1000 Shutter of the Super 
Speed Graphic camera has a unique “ 
admits more light in less time . . . at any aperture... at all 
speeds from 1/2 to 1/1000th second! Result: extraordinary 
action-stopping ability. 

Years in dev elopmeat, paralleling such emulsion advances 
as Royal X Pan, Anscochrome, and the new Polaroid 3000 
Film, this significant between-the-lens breakthrough makes 


the most of these faster, more critical materials. Its orbital elias : r UNIQUE ORBITAL ACTION of 
‘ 4 new Graflex 1000th Second 

shutter provides a smooth 

ducing crisp, ghost-free images. With electronic flash the start-open-sweep around the 
Graflex 1000 Shutter is accurately synchronized at all speeds 4 : = bend-return without camera- 


up to and including //1000th second; with type flash BP 
lamps, it is accurately synchronized at all speeds up to and reverse of the conventional 


including 1/750 second. The Super Speed Graphic camera e vs shutter is eliminated. 
complete with 135mm Optar lens in Graflex 1000th Shutter For full details on this greatest 


costs little more than an ordinary camera with between-the- Get Gener 
Lens Shutter—only $4 49.50. Graphic folder at your Grafiex 
dealer or write Dept. M-10 
Grafiex, inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


: A subsidia of General Pre- 
are planned, but fittingly, its introduction is to those to 


orbital action” that 


action cuts more accurate, sharper “slices of light’ —pro- 


Other applications of this significant shutter dey elopment 


whom the best means the most—to 4 x 5 photographers. 


A 
GENERAL 
GRAFLEX PRECISION 


COMPANY 


DAYLIGHT 
INDEX 


New Kodak High Speed Ektachrome Film 


. rich reds, but never exaggerated ... and 


New ... sensational ... the most sensitive of all day- 
light-type color films! 

Fast enough to make you feel anything's possible. 

So fast you can stop skiers flashing down a sunset 
slope or make available-daylight studies indoors, 
hand-held or shoot extreme telephoto pictures where 
both shutter speed and depth of field are critical. 

Fast and with magnificent color quality, as well 

long scale to hold shadows and highlights . . . su- 

perb definition to bring details decisively to your screen. 

In your transparencies, you'll see clean whites, pure 


greens. . 
fine, glowing yellows. 

Quality without compromise . . . and a daylight index 
of 160! 

Three processing choices, too—at home in your 
own darkroom...by an independent lab...or by 
Kodak, through your dealer. 

Ask your dealer for Kodak High Speed Ektachrome 
Film, Daylight Type, exposure index 160... or Type B, 
index 125 tungsten. Just $2.50 for 20-exposure No. 135 
magazines, 


Daylight Type, basic sunny-day exposure 1/250 second at //16. 
Type B, balanced for 3200K, use usual filters for photoflood and photoflash. Typical 


For the technician 


available-light exposure in sports arenas, theaters, other interiors, with 30 to 40 foot- 


candles incident illumination, 1/50 second at //2. Typical flash settings, using 81C filter: 


Kodak 


redemark since 1888 


M2 bulb, 1/30 second with guide number 160; for M5, 5, or 25 bulbs, 1/100 or 1/125 
with guide number 190. 


Price is list and subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


DAYLIGHT 
“= “q | extachror.. 
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